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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into ; 


correspondence as to rejected communications: and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Prince Bilow’s manifesto to General von Liebert 
contains much interesting information about the state 
of parties in Germany, but it does not explain the 
reason for the breach with the Centre. This is really 
the point on which information would be welcome. 
We are told that after supporting the Government 
steadily the Centre suddenly opposed the South-West 
African policy and the establishment of a Colonial 
Office, and began to act with the Social Democrats. 
A passage in the letter suggests that the Catholic 
Centre have suspected a renewal of the Kulturkampf. 
On this supposition the action of the Centre is a blow 
struck to demonstrate their power, if such a policy 
should be resuscitated. Prince Biilow declares that 
if this assertion is put forward it is making religion 
serve party purposes ; and there is not the slightest 
pretext for supposing any persecution of religion is 
intended. 


The document dwells at considerable length on the 
freedom of the German Government from the party 
system. It is not bound by the traditions of any party, 
and in pursuance of national objects this flexibility 
enables it to form new party alliances as circumstances 
demand. Prince Biilow believes that at present there 


is hope of a fruitful alliance between the Conservatives, — 


the National Liberals and the Radicals. The Radicals 
are of the Manchester school and consequently opposed 
as much to socialism as are the Conservatives and the 
National Liberals who are old Whigs. The Prince 
professes that he sees signs of this Manchesterism dis- 
appearing in the growing sense of the need for the 
action of the State. As there is in all these parties a 
common anti-clericalism and anti-socialism an alliance 


is natural at this juncture and is hopeful because there is 
a growing aversion from socialism in Germany. These 
were the considerations, Prince Bilow says, which 
seemed to him to justify the hope that a change in the 
Parliamentary situation might be effected through the 
instrumentality of the nation itself. 


Prince Biilow denies the allegations of personal rule 
that form part of the stock of most of the German 
parties just now: but he declares rightly that a party 
régime is not in the German Constitution nor in the 
wishes of the German people. We picture the Chan- 
cellor as always engaged in securing parties or groups 
for the support of ‘‘ national” objects without any 
prejudices. It will not be far wrong to translate 
national objects into the principles and ideals and aims 
of the Conservative party, the Junkers and Agrarians. 
If the socialist party can only be reduced at the elec- 
tions so that it would not form a formidable opposition 
in combination with any other possible party, Prince 
Bilow will be able to sleep o’ nights. In that case the 
Centre and the socialists would not be formidable, and 
many members of the Centre would gravitate to the 
non-socialist groups. This is Prince Bilow’s hoped-for 
bloc, and doubtless he would expect to pay something” 
for the support of those parties which do not represent so 
truly national objects as the Conservatives. Evidently 
the social democratic vote is his real anxiety; and 
there are few signs in the German Radical press of 
the Radicals being now so amenable to reason as 
Prince Biilow has persuaded himself that they are. 


In the passing of the Supplementary Public Worship 
Bill by the French Senate the last demonstration is 
made of the irreconcilable attitude of the State to the 
Church in France. The position is as curious as it is: 
melancholy. Although the Church has refused to make 
the annual declarations required for the holding of 
services, these declarations have in fact been made, 
but by those hostile to the Church. This comedy or 
farce is supposed to have vested the churches in the 
priests in despite of themselves. But unless the priests 
enter into a true contract with the Mayor of the 
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Commune, and this they will not do, they must either 
be permitted to retain the churches against the law, 
or the step the Government has feared will have to 
be taken—the closing of the churches. What seems 
likely to happen, therefore, before long, is that 
accustomed public worship will cease and a more 
serious crisis will present itself than has yet arisen. 
Meantime, not only are priests deprived of the means 
of conducting such rites as the administration of the 
eucharist to sick persons, but they are deprived of 
their accustomed means of livelihood and they are in 
great distress. No adequate provision has yet been 
made to supply the place of the estimates formerly 
made for public worship. 


We are glad to think that the Channel Tunnel Bill 
has not the least chance of passing through both Houses 
of Parliament, if it pass even through one House. The 
tide of public opinion is dead against it. Not even an 
irresponsible company would have the effrontery to 
bring forward such a Bill if we were on strained rela- 
tions with France, instead of riding on the crest of an 
entente cordiale. The folly if not the danger of such a 
thing would then be admitted by everybody. But how 
do the promoters of this scheme know that our relations 
with France will be as they are now? If it would be 
unwise to make the Tunnel with France our foe, it is 
almost equally unwise to make the Tunnel with France 
our friend ; for the relations of Great Powers towards 
each other of necessity change in the course of time. 


This is purely a money-seeking scheme. It might, 
for what we know, pay the promoters and the share- 
holders—or it might ruin some of them—but it would 
not add, we believe, to the wealth of the country ; and 
it would gravely diminish the security of Great Britain. 
If the nation were in arms, we should oppose this 
selfish, unpatriotic scheme. With the nation very far 
from being in arms, and with talk about saving on the 
navy, the thing is wholly out of the question. We are 
glad to see the ‘‘ Times” taking a strong line against 
the Bill and bringing strong expert authority to bear 
against it. 


Reports as to the position of affairs in Morocco are 
somewhat contradictory ; Mr. Walter Harris assures us 
that Raisuli’s bubble has been pricked, whilst the news 
that reaches the Paris press is to the effect that Raisuli 
is prepared to give a good account of himself in his 
stronghold at Zinat and to take to the mountains, 
where he would resume his rdéle of brigand chief, if 
the Shereefian forces now in the neighbourhood of 
Zinat succeed in driving him out. There have apparently 
been many tribal secessions from his cause, the most 
important being that of the Anjeras. Raisuli is how- 
ever a man of resource and energy, and as he won 
his way to preferment before by his contempt for the 
Sultan’s authority, he may do so again. Only his cap- 
ture—and he probably is too wily to permit that—could 
leave the Sultan in undisputed control within his own 
dominions. 


Another foul murder by order of the Russian re- 
volutionaries has been committed. General von der 
Launitz, the Prefect of S. Petersburg and ox-Governor 
of Tamboff, was killed during a consecration service 
by a young man believed to be from Tamboff, who fired 
six shots at him and then shot himself. General 
Rheinbot, Prefect of Moscow, has been appointed 
Prefect of S. Petersburg. An attempt was also 
made in S. Petersburg on M. Dubrovin, President 
of the Union of the Russian People. At Warsaw the 
terrorists have been making attacks on gendarmes, 
and at Lodz they are preventing workmen resuming 
work at the cotton factories; but disorders of this 
character are merely sporadic and hardly organised. 


The Amir—or, to give him his new title, the King 
of Kabul—has begun his promised visit to India and is 
to-day the guest of the British Government at Peshawar 
—a city which once formed part of the dominions of 
his predecessors on the throne of Kabul. Next week 
he will meet the Viceroy at Agra. The visits of Amirs 
have not always been felicitous. No such untoward 
event however can happen such as that which signalised 
Abdur-Rahman’s conference with Lord Dufferin in 


1885, when the Russian general at Penjdeh took the 
opportunity of invading the Amir’s territory and rout- 
ing his troops under the eyes of the British Commission, 
assembled to demarcate the frontier. 


The present visit, as King Edward’s message of 
welcome shows, is primarily one of courtesy in which 
politics are to be shunned. Nevertheless, it may open 
the way to an understanding that will supplement and 
confirm the meagre convention which was the outcome 
of the Dane mission. It will also give the Amir an 
opportunity, in conference with Lord Minto, to explain 
the limitations which restrain even so autocratic a 
monarch as the King of Afghanistan. The Amir is to 
make an extended tour of India lasting a full month, 
enabling him to see Calcutta and Bombay and at least 
two important native States and to meet many of the 
Indian chiefs. He cannot fail to carry away a useful 
impression of the power and resources of the Indian 
Government. 


The Conference of Indian Mohammedans, lately 
assembled at Dacca, has produced a counter-blast to 
the mischievous declarations of the Congress which 
met about the same time.in Calcutta. The latter is 
essentially Hindu in its composition, though it would 
be a libel on the many loyal races and classes of 
Hindus to say that it is in any way representative of 
true Hindu feeling. It is confined to that small section 
which has received an English education and is more 
dependent than any other for its very existence on 
the good will of the Goverfment, which it is the object 
of its idle vapouring to denounce. Indeed it includes 
only the extremists of that section and is representative, 
if ‘‘ representation” means calling up nearly the whole 
body represented. 


The resolutions of the Mohammedan Conference 
breathe a spirit of loyalty and moderation. But 
they are supplemented by speeches which indicate the 
militant character of the Musalman. The Moham- 
medans, the President declared, were not only loyal to 
the Government, but were willing to fight for it if 
necessary. The significant fact of the Mohammedan 
combination lies in the circumstances which brought it 
into existence. The organised and seditious agitation 
of the Congress party has secured them such advantages 
that the various Mohammedan communities have 
found it necessary to combine in order to hold their 
own. The position is extremely undesirable and not 
without its perils. Counter-agitation has dangers of 
its own not less perhaps than those of the excesses 
which provoke it. 


The giving of responsible government to the Colony 
has apparently had a steadying effect on Trans- 
vaal politicians. Mr. Smuts’ announcement that the 
Labour Ordinance will be re-enacted until a sufficient 
number of natives can be found to replace the Chinese, 
not only means much financially, as is shown in our 
City article, but is a political confession of some interest. 
It throws the humbug of the anti-Chinese agitation into 
strong relief, and is on all fours with the action of 
Radical ministers at home who discovered that what 
was slavery when they were in opposition was some- 
thing different when they got into office. Of course 
Mr. Smuts is in favour of substituting native labour for 
Chinese ; so are the majority of people with interests in 
South Africa—if the natives can be found—and Het 


Volk now realises that it cannot introduce legislation 


compelling natives to work, because the Imperial 
Government have retained control of native affairs. 
Hence Mr. Smuts’ forbearance. 


Mr. Healy has long held the proud position of wrecker 
of the ‘‘ Nationalist cause”. But perhaps he is in future 
to have in Mr. William O’Brien a real rival. The 
contest in Mid-Cork has brought out Mr. O’Brien with 
a vengeance. His successful supporter, Mr. Sheehan, 
has addressed a stinging letter to Mr. Redmond, and 
proposes to enforce his rights. But Mr. O’Brien is 
more interesting. He spoke on Monday, after the 
uncontested election in Mid-Cork, of the men who 
‘* endeavoured to stab Mr. Sheehan in the back without 
the slightest fair play”. How can you stab a man 
in the back with fair play? No man’s character, it 
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appears, is safe in the hands of those who have been 
assailing Mr. Sheehan. 


But the sensation Mr. O’Brien kept for the end. He 
announced that two sets of lawsuits were pending at 
which the whole underhand proceedings of his opponents 
would be exposed to public view. This will prove, he 
predicts, the most important and sensational event that 
has occurred in Ireland since the Parnell Commission 
itself. When we remember that after the Parnell 
Commission came the Divorce case which strained the 
relations of the Liberals and the Irish most to breaking 
point, we feel we are promised something indeed 
interesting and possibly, in the interests of the Union, 
very valuable. And it is said that next session is to be 
given largely to the Liberal ameliorative” policy toward 
Ireland! It will be delightful if Mr. O’Brien’s sensa- 
tional disclosures synchronise with an Irish session. 


We are not quite sure whether Lord Hugh Cecil is 
proposing to add Lord Rosebery to the Conservative 
party or to add the Conservative party to Lord Rosebery. 
In his article in the ‘‘ Dublin Review” he praises Lord 
Rosebery’s brilliance—which has been praised ere now 
—and, as some of the papers put it, ‘‘invites” him 
back ; but we cannot make out whether Lord Rosebery is 
to absorb or to be absorbed. By the way as to inviting 
back, might not Lord Rosebery do this by Lord Hugh 
Cecil as reasonably as Lord Hugh Cecil does it—so the 
papers say—by Lord Rosebery ? 

There is still a great mass of paper correspondence 
over the body of the dead Education Bill. _It is a pity 
it cannot be cremated and so an end of it. It is mere 
waste of time and patience discussing the motives of 
those who killed it. Happily they did kill it, and no 
amount of indignation and wrath will bring it to life 
again; neither will any explanation soothe or allay 
this anger of its friends. Lord Hugh Cecil’s letter 
defending Mr. Balfour’s attitude was strong, but we had 
rather hear his views as to the future. Of course, he 
is perfectly right in saying that the main body of 
Churchmen will never accept Cowper-Temple religion 
as the basis of national religious education. They 
will not allow a political expedient to be imposed on 
Church people as a religious settlement. Dr. Wacé 
ably follows up Lord Hugh by showing what unde- 
nominationalism, as interpreted by political noncon- 
formity, really is, or rather is not ; it is not Christianity. 


What shall we do then? How shall we use the 
interval until we are in a position to effect a just and 
comprehensive settlement, on the lines of choice of 
teaching by the parents and State neutrality as between 
the different communions? The suggestion that 
Churchmen should voluntarily renounce contribution 
from public funds towards denominational teaching 
does not seem to find favour. The practical objections 
are serious : still we had faced these when we allowed 
the proposals of the Government on this head to pass 
unopposed. But there are grave and at present 
insuperable objections of policy. It is now suggested 
that we should open Church schools, where the trust 
deeds allow it, to nonconformist or other teachers, 
where there are non-Church children in Church schools. 
On principle we should favour this: but it must be 
done, if done, on a business basis. In any case 
Churchmen must not consent to any Act removing the 
trust disability as against nonconformists without the 
balancing relief from the Cowper-Temple clause. This 
country has tried in another field the experiment of 
giving everything away in the expectation of reciprocal 
generosity. We have expected in vain. 


We are glad to see that the conference of Head- 
Teachers has expressed its view that no teacher should 
be held responsible for a class of more than fifty after 
1907, nor for more than forty after 1910. To expect a 
teacher to make any impression on more than forty 
children is idle. If we took education seriously, we 
should long since have prohibited classes of over 
twenty. A lecture is a different thing ; but you cannot 
lecture little children ; rather you can lecture them, but 
you will not teach them. Why was the previous 


question moved to Miss Cleghorn’s motion condemn- 
ing mixed schools? We are inclined to agree with 
her. 


Mr. Samuel Smith was a very familiar figure in Par- 
liament a few years ago. He was ‘‘impossible” in 
general politics, holding views that if put into practice 
would simply have caused the Empire to cease. He 
wanted to ‘*‘ put down”’ the opium trade and the Church 
and indeed to put down by Act of Parliament most things 
which he regarded as immoral. It did not occur to Mr. 
Smith that you cannot ‘‘ conduct the affairs of the British 
Empire” entirely on the lines of Dr. Watts’ hymns ; 
and yet he was a man with great business experience. 
Mr. Smith was respected by everybody in politics as a 
most upright and benign man. He was without guile 
and bitterness. 


The death of Mr. Pitt-Lewis K.C. removes from 
the Temple one whose career was notable in many 
respects for success in its earlier stages and for the 
deep cloud which settled on it later. He was a man 
of great ability and powerful physique, with all the 
qualities which lead to eminence at the Bar. His 
practice was growing, he was in Parliament, and he 
had become a bencher ; when suddenly he collapsed 
under the stroke of paralysis. For a year or two 
everyone admired the bravery of his struggle with his 
infirmity. He did much editing and legal writing, and 
appeared to be determined to recover some of his lost 
advantages. When sympathy and admiration for him 
were at the highest there came an aberration, probably 
the result of physical disorder; and nothing more 
remained for him in life. 


For calm statesmanship and intellectual strength it 
is long since we have read any Ministerial pronounce- 
ment equal to Lord Loreburn’s on the county magis- 
tracy. He, at once politely and very firmly, declines 
to debase the bench by making it a reward for party 
services rendered. The letter which he has sent to 
Sir John Brunner and the eighty-seven memorialists in 
Parliament is moreover a literary production; every 
word tells and is needed, and this is a great part of 
form or style in writing. The English country gentle- 
men are not yet to be reduced to the condition of the 
grand seigneurs in France before the Revolution, men 
who had all the privileges and rights attaching to land 
save that of being able to do their duty in local 
administration. 


Speculation as to the terrible railway accident at 
Elliot Junction on 28 December at first turned on 
the weather conditions and the disorganisation of the 
service. It appeared probable that Nature had once 
more rendered human precautions futile. The arrest 
of the engine-driver and the accusation against him 
of incompetency to be in charge of his train through 
intoxication gives a turn to the sad story which must 
for the present be passed over in silence. Scottish 
methods of inquiry in such cases are different from 
the English, and up to this point the facts are not 
known. In England there would already have been 
some public disclosures at an inquest or a magisterial 
investigation. The respective merits of the two systems 
have often been discussed ; but it is significant that in 
Scotland the intense interest in the Elliot Junction 
disaster has occasioned much criticism of the ordinary 
procedure. The management of the Scottish railways 
has also been for some time under suspicion and has 
caused much dissatisfaction ; and there is a demand 
that the Board of Trade inquiry shall be held in public. 
Elliot Junction will have associations only less dreadful 
than the Tay Bridge, and it is not surprising that there 
is nervousness about the management of this great line 
in the North. 


We protest against the brutalising use of the word 
‘*smash”’ which respectable evening newspapers print 
in huge type on their posters, green as well as pink 
posters, when there is a serious railway accident. The 
word no doubt is meant to hit one hard between the 
eyes and to make the hand turn to the pocket for a 
penny or a halfpenny. ‘‘ Another railway smash in 
the United States” is a favourite headline, but the 
word is used freely of railway accidents at home too. 
You seem to hear the newspaper hawker yelling it 
with horrible catchpenny hunger as he tears through 
the back street. A certain brutality lives in every letter 
of it. We do not plead for pretty, ‘‘ nice” words on 
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newspaper posters, but surely it is practicable to keep 
up circulation and yet not throw words like bombs at 
innocent people who are bound to walk about in 
London and therefore bound to read posters. 


We are not going to attempt to solve the Zancig 
mystery. There are plenty of clever people and sim- 
pletons at that business already. The simpletons are 
surely those who fancy they are going to penetrate into 
deep natural mysteries by means of a music-hall turn. 
The Zancigs are conjurers who know that to make their 
show successful they must give it an air as if it were 
something more than conjuring. They have baited 
their hook for solemn triflers of psychical research 
and they must be chuckling at having caught them. 
The show has been good copy for the newspapers 
during the Christmas and the New Year dulness. The 
“Daily Chronicle” put on an expert to make an 
elaborate demonstration of how it was all done by a 
mew application of the code method; but the latest 
accounts appear to show that the Zancigs have 
demolished it by a subsequent performance. Why not 
fetit alone? The pleasure of a conjuring entertainment 
ties in not knowing how it is done. 


Apropos of the recent talk about the children who 
<ontributed to the ‘‘ picturesqueness” of Ludgate Hill 
at Christmas, the report of the Birmingham Children’s 
Police Court is worth notice. Birmingham for several 
years has had a special court for children charged with 
warious offences, and we are surprised that its good 
example has not been more widely followed. There are 
over 2,500 boys and girls under the age of fourteen, and 
still attending school, who are licensed for street trading. 
The report states that this is an extremely dangerous 
proceeding leaving the children to many and great 
temptations which they are too young to withstand ; 
the opinion is also expressed that no girl under sixteen 
should be permitted to be employed in street trading. 
An inquiry shows that it is one of the most fruitful 
causes of breaches of the law and that the by-law 
allowing it ought to be amended. In London and 
many other places not even so much has been done as 
to require children to be licensed. 


The death of Lady Burdett-Coutts carries one’s 
thoughts back a long way, to the far-off days when the 
beautiful young heiress—then a much rarer phenomenon 
than now—was the theme of ballad-singers and 
paragraph-writers. Miss Angela Burdett-Coutts is 
mentioned in the ‘‘ Ingoldsby Legends”, and in the 
early Victorian age the one question which interested 
society was, Whom will she marry? But the years 
slipped away without the young lady satisfying the 
public curiosity on the point: and all the time Miss 
Burdett-Coutts ‘‘went about doing good”. To be 
wise and discriminating, as well as generous, in giving 
requires a great deal of pains, and no type-writer or 
female amanuensis could have worked harder for her 
bread than did the maiden millionairess at her charity 
list. To her it might most truly have been said 
“* Divitias tibi di dederunt, artemque fruendi”. 


Lady Burdett-Coutts was one of the very few women 
who, in a restless, chattering society, knew how to talk 
and to listen. To know her was a liberal education. 
The daughter of Sir Francis Burdett had naturally 
seen and conversed with the giants of the Reform 
Bill days, and met everybody worth meeting for the 
last sixty years. Her memory was so good, her 
sympathy so universal, and her manner of expression 
so happy, that a conversation with Lady Burdett-Coutts 
was like reading a delightful chapter of memoirs. A 
young member of Parliament once asked her what was 
the meaning of the expression, which he had come 
across in Disraeli’s novels, that ‘‘ members used to 
dine out in their boots”. ‘‘ It means”, said the old 
lady, with her exquisite courtesy, ‘‘that they used to 
slip away from the House and dine with me without 
dressing, as I hope you will do whenever you can”. 
Judged by modern standards, erected by German and 
American millionaires, Lady Burdett-Coutts was not 
#0 very rich: but then in proportion to her means she 
gave away ten times as much as ‘‘ the helots of Park 


CONSTITUTION AND COLOUR. 


R. BRYCE, we feel sure, will not neglect the 
numerous opportunities which Washington will 
give him of extending and fortifying his already 
considerable knowledge of American constitutional 
problems. He will find on his arrival one of supreme 
interest already clamouring for solution. The dispute 
between the State of California and the United States 
Government on the school question involves graver 
issues than any which have presented themselves since 
the Civil War, and, apart altogether from the consti- 
tutional points they bring in their train, possibilities 
of international complications which quite conceivably 
might place our own Government in a very awkward 
quandary. That this is no mere fantastic speculation 
is evident from the fact that American reviews are 
devoting several articles in a single issue to diverse 
aspects of this dispute, and the possible attitude of 
England comes in for much pointed comment. This 
is undoubtedly the most serious international issue out- 
standing at the beginning of the New Year and has 
developed in various directions since it first startled the 
world. 

But perhaps the world is not yet quite so widely 
awake to the possibilities of the situation as it should 
be, or to the intense feeling that is being aroused in 
large sections of the United States territory by the 
views expressed on State rights by the President and 
his Secretary of State. The origin of the trouble has 
at all events become clear. It is merely a part of the 
anti-Oriental movement which has been in progress for 
twenty-five years in the Western States. The attempt 
is really to extend to the Japanese the restrictive legis- 
lation which began about 1880 and has now finally 
prevented any further immigration of Chinese at all. 
This movement is indeed entirely of labour origin and 
was inaugurated by the trades unions which have 
attained a position and force in San Francisco never 
yet matched elsewhere. The Chinaman was excluded 
because he competed with the white labourer too 
successfully, being more industrious, more frugal, 
though not necessarily much cheaper. It is high wages 
that have attracted him, but his unrestricted importa- 
tion would clearly have destroyed the trades unions 
chance of exacting their own terms from employers. The 
school question is a mere pretext. The colour question 
of course plays its part, but it is said there are hardly a 
hundred Japanese children in San Francisco who desire 
to attend the public schools. Forsome time a Japanese 
and Korean exclusion society has been in existence and 
has been trying to put pressure upon Californian 
senators. The attitude of the working classes has 
become more determined since the President's Message 
and receives the entire support of the local press. 
It is admitted that if the Republican party back 
up Mr. Roosevelt in his pro-Japanese attitude, 
all the Pacific States and the Rockies will vote the 
Democratic ticket at the next Presidential election. 
But Mr. Roosevelt has declared that this is a matter 
of national honour. Will he then carry his opinions 
to their logical conclusion or will he suffer the humilia- 
tion of abandoning for the sake of his party what he 
has formulated as a national duty? On the other 
hand if he stands firm, will he not bring on a struggle 
between East and West only comparable with that of 
forty years ago between North and South? and indeed 
in this case it may well seem that the South, which has 
its own grievances against Japan, may join hands with 
the West. 

The difficulty appears the more grave the more 
particularly it is inquired into, for if the Californian 
boycott has extended from Chinese to Japanese, the 
dispute with Japan is now being complicated by a 
threatened revival of the Chinese boycott of American 
goods. This may not be, it probably is not, due to 
any sympathy between China and Japan, but is merely 
a reassertion of the newly formed determination of the 
Oriental no longer to be treated by the Occidental 
as an inferior without resentment. As the whole 
Chinese policy of the United States has been based for 
twenty years upon the supposition that the Chinaman 
would take this treatment lying down, the revolt has 
been disconcerting to American ideas. During the 
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last boycott the American textile exports fell off nearly 
to the amount of £250,000 and the flour trade was for 
the time almost ruined. The ability of the Chinese 
has hit on an infallible method of inculcating in 
American minds the meaning of liberty and justice, by 
affecting their trade returns. 

But the colour question is not of course to be dis- 
posed of as a mere matter of ancient prejudice ; if it 
were it would none the less deserve very tactful 
handling. It now seems doubtful whether the heroics 
of the President were the best prelude to a happy 
solution. His demand for larger powers to enforce 
the obligations of the Union against its component 
parts may be justified on many grounds, but it would 
seem that in this particular case—first, the Japanese 
Treaty right is very doubtful; and secondly, if it 
exists as claimed, there already resides a right in the 
Federal Government to enforce it. Without going 
into any elaborate consideration of the wording of the 
treaty, it seems that though undoubtedly the Japanese 
have specifically the right to claim the most-favoured- 
nation treatment from the United States, including 
education for their children in public schools, they have 
no right to demand to have their children educated in 
any particular schools. All constitutional writers are 
agreed that the United States Government only possesses 
the powers specifically reserved to it by the common 
consent of the States. It may enforce all its legal 
decrees by means of all the armed forces of the 
nation, but the organisation of education is a matter 
which lies within the province of each individual 
State alone. The United States might therefore 
compel California to obey the treaty which is the law 
of the land and to afford Japanese children resident 
within its borders the opportunity of receiving an 
equally good education with its own citizens, but it 
cannot dictate either the nature of the education or the 
place where it shall be given. If the United States 
Courts decide this in the case now being presented by 
the District Attorney at the instance of the President 
we quite fail to see what more he can do under the 
present law against the State of California. But if he 
be right in his contention that the Japanese claim is 
justified by the treaty, then we are strongly inclined to 
hold that he has power to act at once and is only 
taking refuge from his dilemma in an old subterfuge 
made use of by his predecessors when in similar straits. 
President Cleveland, who almost alone among American 
Presidents generally took an original and courageous 
line, did not hesitate to ‘‘invade” Illinois and arrest 
rioters in Chicago to ensure the passage of the United 
States mails, and this in the face of the protests of the 
Governor of the State. 

This is not exactly the place to argue intricate 
questions of law, but if the President really believes 
that the treaty gives the Japanese the right to send 
their children to any public schools they choose, there is 
no real ground in constitutional law for the Government 
to decline enforcing the law against the offending State. 
Although successive Governments have for political 
reasons declared their inability to coerce individual 
States to observe treaties, they are not supported by 
the laws of the United States. A treaty when accepted 
by the treaty-making Power becomes equivalent to the 
supreme law of the land which overrides the laws of the 
States. This has been held by the greatest judges. 
Chief Justice Marshall declared nearly a hundred years 
ago that a treaty must be regarded ‘* by our Courts as 
equivalent to an act of the legislature, whenever it 
operates of itself without the aid of any legislative 
provision”. Indeed it was held in 1879 that a treaty 
with Switzerland enabled aliens to sell and pocket the 
proceeds of land in the State of Virginia though 
Congress under the Constitution could not make a law 
enabling aliens to hold land in a State. As the Court 
pointed out, a treaty cannot be, as it is, the supreme 
law of the land if any State law can stand in 
its way. The impotence of the law alleged by 


the President does not exist. Mr. Roosevelt for 
his own purposes alleges that it does, but mean- 
while he is moving the United States Courts and it will 
be interesting to see the result of their decision. Sup- 
posing that in the end it should be in favour of the 
view adopted by the United States Government and 


an injunction is issued to prevent the State authorities 
from excluding Japanese children from the white 
schools, the Board of Education in San Francisco will 
be called upon to carry out its requisitions. If they do 
not they may be adjudged in contempt and imprisoned 
and the troops of the United States may be used to 
keep order if riots ensue, as they almost certainly will. 
If the application fails, the President and his advisers 
stand convicted of not understanding the treaty and of 
misleading a friendly Power. They must then to be 
consistent call on Congress to pass a law enforcing 
their view of the Treaty. On one horn or other of the 
dilemma they must be impaled, but to allege that the 
Government of the United States cannot in law enforce 
the legal provisions of its own treaties against the will 
of the States is an unworthy subterfuge dictated by 
fear of the labour vote on the Pacific Coast and nothing 
else. We are loth to accuse the President of adopting 
the unworthy evasions of some of his predecessors, his 
claim would rather seem to be in fact if not in form for 
larger powers to enforce his own views of treaties out 
of hand. This may well look to the constitutional 
purist like rank Czsarism, and is indeed already so 
pronounced. The Democrats are rapidly getting a 
platform ready made for them. 


RUNNING THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


i* is to be hoped that the appointment of Mr. Hughes 
as chief agent at Unionist headquarters is some 
evidence of the intention to reorganise of which 
we have recently heard so much and seen so little. 
Many unkind things have been said of central office 
methods, and criticism still continues. Though to 
some extent complaint was, and is, undoubtedly 
justifiable, the main reason for the present unsatis- 
factory condition of affairs is paralysis through divided 
leadership and the culpable apathy of so-called 
Unionist leaders in the constituencies. These conditions 
are to some extent interdependent and are bound to 
exist just so long a time as our party leaders refrain 
from offering a common policy to their followers. 
The circumstances surrounding the new chief agent’s 
appointment offer some hope of a new and more satis- 
factory era of organisation. It is said that policy- 
making and policy-breaking are no longer to occupy 
the time of the office; and that its staff will in future 
direct their energies solely to making the various parts 
of the machine as efficient as possible. That the 
machine, both as to its inner and outer parts, is sadly 
in need of a thorough overhauling is only too clear 
to those whose lot takes them across its sphere of in- 
fluence. There exist, it is true, a number of local 
organisations which are well supported and in good 
order, and they need only kindly encouragement and 
tactful suggestion to keep them going; but they are 
few ; the majority are suffering from the discourage- 
ment brought by defeat or the well-bred indifference of 
their titular officials, both of which, and the latter 
especially, chill the enthusiasm of many a_ willing 
worker. Mr. Hughes hails from outside, and is 
bound by none of those red-tape conventions which 
so quickly spring up and throttle a political organisa- 
tion. His field is wide, but he comes to it with 
an experience of political work in many parts of the 
country, and a reputation for understanding the ordi- 
nary man. In past years the central office has been 
too often a chilling and rather lofty house of mystery ; 
in the future we hope its new director will make it a 
place to which local leaders in their difficulties may 
turn to find ready advice and assistance and a smooth- 
ing away of troubles. 

It has been too much the habit of local organisations 
to lay the blame for party troubles on the central office ; 
want of tact and lack of touch may have been there, 
but the root of the trouble in most constituencies 
is the cynical apathy of the better-class supporters 
of the party. To keep efficient the organisation both work 
and money arenecessary. If the rank and file are properly 
led there will always be plenty of willing workers, 
but if the leadership is merely nominal, the organisa- 
tion becomes too often merely a sinecure for the 
local agent, whom it is quite absurd to hold responsible 
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for the inevitable result, as nine men out of ten will 
seldom do more than their employers ask. It seems 
still to be a kind of fetish among Unionists that if 
a rich man lives within a constituency he is as such 
the natural head of its local organisation, and that 
whether he takes the position or not, he must have 
the first offer of it. It is not too strong to say 
that in many places this silly idea is doing a great 
deal of harm. Usually the local magnate regards 
the office as a natural attribute of his own im- 
portance, attends a few meetings, entertains a big 
speaker and patronises a little one, and leaves all 
else to the agent, who rapidly discovers that above 
all he must not bother his august protector. 
Occasionally also there is a subscription given, as a 
rule decidedly not in proportion to either income or 
position. This condition of things is the more 
regrettable as the example of energy and contribution 
given is rigidly followed all down the scale. We hope 
local associations will receive all possible encourage- 
ment both from the central office and the party leaders 
to break away from precedents of this kind and to appoint 
instead men who will work and subscribe according to 
their ability. In every country house, in every suburban 
villa, one hears the lament of those who fear approach- 
ing socialism, or who cry out against radical extra- 
vagance. How many such we wonder ever give an hour 
of work or a penny of money to help on the party which 
stands between them and what they fear? Too often 
where any interest is shown the work consists merely of 
a casual attendance at occasional committee meetings, 
and a subscription which involves a little less expense 
than an evening at the theatre. There exists we believe 
in every constituency a Unionist nucleus which needs 
only the stimulus of tactful treatment and kind con- 
sideration to enlarge it into a thoroughly useful 
organisation. It should be the business of our leaders to 
see matters so arranged that local office is offered only 
to those who are willing to do work or supply its 
equivalent ; and if this can be done there is a chance 
that associations will become self-supporting, and so 
more circumspect and particular in their choice of 
candidates. 

Much also remains to be done in teaching local 
associations how to husband their resources. At 
every election a large amount of money is wasted 
under the mistaken idea that it is always necessary to 
touch pretty well the legal limit of expenditure. If in 
every constituency lost by Unionists at the last election 
half the sum spent at the time of the contest had been 
employed in organisation in the years preceding, the 
Opposition would to-day be numerically much stronger. 
There is too much printing and advertising, and at too 
great a price; too many sub-agents who draw good 
sums and farm out their places to smaller fry, and gain 
handsomely on the transaction ; too much done at the 
last moment, and too expensively. What is con- 
sidered necessary is clearly shown by the recent Parlia- 
mentary return both as to party expenses and 
returning officer’s charges. We should be glad to see 
the returning officer’s charges placed on the rates, as is 
the case in local elections, but of course with a safe- 
guard to penalise vexatious candidates. The charges 
now made are often excessive to the individual candi- 
date, but to the localities would involve very little 
expense, as these already possess a great part of the 
paraphernalia required. Nor should we be sorry to see 
the legal limit of expenditure reduced still further, as 
this would undoubtedly have the effect of compelling 
local associations to keep themselves efficient, and 
possibly help to get rid of the idea, unhappily too 
prevalent among Unionists, that to win a seat merely a 
few weeks’ work of unlimited talking and money 
spending is required instead of years of patient toil and 
education. 


A HEALTH TO LORD LOREBURN. 


WE do not in the least fear the Greeks bearing 

presents. That has become through excessive 
modern misuse an old saw by which sensible people 
need set little value. Certainly in party politics, where 
presents to an opponent—unless you want to bribe 
him—are so scarce, let us take and keep hold of any we 


can. The Lord Chancellor has just made us a present 
which we may thankfully receive. No one can doubt, 
reading between the lines of his letter on the magis~- 
tracy to Sir John Brunner, that he intends to leave the 
present system of country magistracy in England prac- 
tically intact. He does not intend to take away from 
the country gentleman the duties which have become a 


badge of their class. That is his gift to the Conserva- 


tive party; it is a gift of a strictly negative character, 
but let us accept it in good part—the discontent which 
the Lord Chancellor’s reply to Sir John Brunner and 
his eighty-seven Liberal and Labour M.P.’s has caused 
among many eager and bitter Ministerialists is pretty 
good proof that it is worth having. 

The correspondence between Sir John Brunner M.P. 
—whom we take to be a typical representative of 
the lowly and down-trodden poorer English classes 
—and Lord Loreburn (who writes from that demo- 
cratic quarter, Eaton Square) was printed on Saturday ; 
it ought to be read in full by all who are concerned in 
the magistracy, and by anybody too who cares for an 
intellectual argument, intellectual at any rate on one 
side. There is nothing particularly that need be said in 
dispraise of the memorial addressed to Lord Loreburn. 
It is the sort of document which is inevitable under the 
party system. It comes to this—Sir John Brunner and 
his friends want the Lord Chancellor to pack the county 
bench in future with strong ‘‘ Liberal and Labour 
politicians ” so as to upset the Tories. Naturally, out 
of the National Liberal Club, they do not put it quite in 
this language. Indeed they begin by declaring that 
they will ‘‘ warmly welcome a proposal of the Govern- 
ment which would put it (the country magistracy 
system) upon an entirely non-political basis”. But 
almost in the next paragraph they go on to declare that 
they desire to remedy ‘‘the great disparity in the 
numbers of Conservative and Liberal justices”. It 
appears, then, that the way to make the magistracy 
system entirely non-partisan is to appoint to the Bench 
a greater number of Liberal J.P.’s. 

Lord Loreburn in his reply fastens on to this at 
once—‘‘I agree in the initial aspiration, but cannot 
reconcile it with the remainder of the document’”’. 
There is something about this that recalls delightfully 
the dry and logical sarcasm of Lord Salisbury when 
dealing with the weak points of an adversary in argu- 
ment. It is all very fine for the Lord Chancellor to 
end with his ‘‘ Believe me, my dear Brunner, always 
sincerely yours”’, but would it not have been kinder 
privately to draw the memorialists’ attention to this 
ludicrous discrepancy so as to get it set right before 
publication? However this is Sir John Brunner’s and 
Lord Loreburn’s own affair. Let us not be dis- 
tressed because Lord Loreburn did not save Sir John 
Brunner and his friends from thus giving themselves 
away: in the public interest indeed we may be rather 
pleased. 

The memorialists, one and all Liberal and Labour 
M.P.s, suggest to the Lord Chancellor that in future he 
shall make inquiries through Liberal and Labour M.P.s 
—rather than through the Lord Lieutenants—as to who 
are suitable persons for the Bench. Lord Loreburn’s 
reply to this modest and disinterested offer of aid is 
courteous but stern. He reminds them he was himself 
a member of the House of Commons twenty-six years, 
and so is not likely to undervalue any request from 
that quarter”; but ‘‘I must exercise my own dis- 
cretion as to whom I may consult in any particular 
case. And I certainly am not prepared to render an 
account to anyone of my reasons for choosing one man 
or omitting another”. We wonder how My dear 
Brunner and his friends like this. Somebody is said 
to have exclaimed in a day of Tory tribulation ‘‘ Thank 
God we have a House of Lords”. Reading this 
strong, wise letter, people who care for the adminis- 
tration of justice even more than for the promotion 
of party interests might thank Heaven we have a Lord 
Chancellor. 

When Lord Loreburn began some months ago to 
take an active interest in the work of strengthening 
the county bench, we were glad to admit that he was 
making some sensible and proper appointments. It 
is certain that in the past party influence has been in 
some counties too marked in the work of choosing 
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Justices of the Peace. We are afraid that in certain 
cases men admirably qualified for the duties have 
not been appointed because the colour of their politics 
has not been liked by the leading people in the dis- 
trict. If Sir John Brunner and his colleagues had 
their way, this fault would be continued and empha- 
sised. They would take care the Tory dogs did not 
get the best of it whilst a Liberal Government was 
in office—for take their memorial as a whole, it comes 
to this. But the Lord Chancellor, in this matter, does 
not care which side has the better or worse of it, pro- 
vided he is able to get the best men on the county 
bench. He declines to pack the bench for the con- 
venience of M.P.s who want to reward their local sup- 
porters. A notable and virile resolution! Here is a 
Minister with good backbone. We commend his letter 
to the notice of, for instance, Sir John Lawson Walton. 

The result of the Lord Chancellor’s resolution will 
be that the country gentleman will continue to be 
chiefly responsible for the work of the magistracy. 
More Liberals may be selected, but they will come 
from this class. The Lord Chancellor is resolved to 
have only the most suitable persons as magistrates ; 
and everybody who knows country life in England 
knows that on the whole the men best suited to the 
bench belong to the landowning class. The country 
gentlemen have the time, they have the knowledge of 
local matters, and they have such education as the 
great public schools and Oxford and Cambridge confer 
—which after all amounts to something. 

We must all agree with what the Lord Chancellor 
says of the perplexity often felt in making the selec- 
tion. If the best men are to be chosen, the bulk— 
we by no means say all—will come from the land- 
owniag class. But in the past under both Conservative 
and Liberal Governments, we are not at all sure that 
the best of this class have invariably been preferred. 
Mere social considerations—as distinct from party 
ones—have too often been influential. A popular 
Liberal or a popular Tory has been chosen, and a man 
better educated, and keener for the work, it may be, 
has been passed over simply because he is unsocial, 
does not hunt, or does not entertain. It would not be 
hard to mention paltry preferences and prejudices of 
this kind. We want good fellows on the bench, men 
of the world, men of broad sympathies ; but we do not 
want to see men admirably equipped for the work boy- 
cotted because they are ‘“‘ not liked”. This does not 
make for justice. No doubt Lord Loreburn will look 
into this matter. There is little need to fear for the 
future of the bench if his will and intelligence prevail. 


THE SCOTTISH DISASTER. 


O* 28 December, 1880, the most terrific railway 
accident that ever occurred in Great Britain 
happened in Scotland. The destruction of the Tay 
Bridge appalled the imagination of the world. On 
28 December, 1906, happened the latest terrible railway 
accident in Scotland at Elliot Junction, within twenty 
miles of the scene of the former cataclysm, we 
may say, for it was almost on the grand scale of a 
convulsion of nature. We need not point out the 
remarkable coincidence of date of the two events; 
except by way of reminder that the pathos and the 
terror of both were heightened by the circumstance 
of their occurring at the period of the two great 
festivals of England and Scotland, Christmas and 
the New Year. This coincidence has been noticed 
elsewhere; but it is strange that the accounts 
from Scotland speak of the Elliot Junction accident 
as the most serious in the history of the Scottish 
railways: completely forgetting, as it seems, the 
greater tragedy of the Tay Bridge. This is a re- 
markable instance of the incoherence of the public 
memory and of the overshadowing of the past by the 
present. We look at the past through the object- 
glass of the telescope and at the present through the 
proper eyepiece, and events are thus in both cases 
put out of their true scale. Time and space act on us 
‘similarly. A death by starvation in London affects us 
more than the death of thousands by famine in 


China or India. There is one element however 
in the Elliot Junction disaster which makes it 
more poignant to our sensibilities than even that of 
the Tay Bridge. This is the element of personal 
suffering. We shrink from contemplating it as we 
see it in the cases of two of the victims especially, 
Mr. Black and the guard Irvine. The possibilities of 
human pain terrify us; we glance at them without 
daring to think of them even in order to exalt our 
admiration of the heroism which transfigures them. 
The destruction of the Tay Bridge, the sweeping away 
of immense spaces of its structure into the estuary 
below, carrying with it bodily the engine and its train 
of carriages, was unexampled regarded from the mate- 
rial side. It was unlike anything that ever happened 
before or since; and as it was unique in its other 
circumstances it was also in this, that it brought death 
with the minimum of human suffering. All was over 
in a moment; and in place of the dreadful details of 
the agonies endured at Elliot Junction, there were only 
the accounts of the washing up by the estuary long 
afterwards of the dead. If it is permissible to intro- 
duce a literary comparison in writing of a subject so 
charged with recent tragedy, there is between these 
two catastrophes a difference such as that between the 
‘‘dim intimations of Milton” and ‘‘ the exact details of 
Dante” in the description of their Infernos. 

In one circumstance both these accidents are 
heightened in their effect. The Tay Bridge accident 
was directly due to one of the most terrific gales that 
was ever known in the British Islands. To whatever 
secondary causes the Elliot Junction accident may be 
found to be due it was Nature in one of her fiercest 
moods that imposed the conditions under which it took 
place, and which, for all we know at present, reduced 
man to a helplessness in which skill and precaution 
are vain. If there was miscalculation in the engineers 
of the Tay Bridge as to the resisting powers which 
ought to have been presented by the bridge to the 
dynamic power of the wind, that was an error in 
science. Moreaccurate mathematics might guard against 
the repetition of another such disaster. In general 
we trust ourselves to the perils of new and unaccustomed 
modes of travel in reliance on scientific and mathe- 
matical formule, which are in themselves to most of us 
unintelligible mysteries. Man conquers Nature, but 
only a few men know how she is conquered. We take 
the word of the engineer, the geologist, the physicist 
with a childlike faith and credulity which were hardly 
exceeded by the credulity and faith of what we call 
the childlike ages in their soothsayers and thauma- 
turgists. It is certainly remarkable that in our venture- 
some experiments with Nature and her terrific forces 
we should come to grief so seldom ; though from time 
to time we are reminded by catastrophes that we are 
always liable to pay a price for attempting solutions of 
the problems of Nature with imperfect knowledge. 

Experience however shows that for the most part the 
danger of working our grandiose enterprises does not 
arise from our making mistakes in theory so much as 
from what we call the personal equation in ordinary 
everyday practice. Here we are most at the mercy of 
the unexpected and unforeseen. At Salisbury and at 
Grantham, the curves on which the trains met with 
disaster were known to be absolutely safe up to a 
certain point of speed, and beyond that point to be 
absolutely dangerous. Yet it has never been explained 
what happened to the drivers of the engines so that 
they brought their trains on to those curves at the 
speed which meant destruction to themselves and those 
whose lives were in their hands. Some mental aber- 
ration has been the usual explanation, but with no 
definite evidence of its nature. In the Scottish accident 
all that can be properly said until an official inquiry has 
been held is, that the cause appears to be either that the 
signals were not put on to warn the on-coming express, 
or that if they were they could not be seen or were 
mistaken through the blinding snow, or that there was 
some physical or mental condition of the driver himself 
which led him to commit an error which he would not 
have committed in a normal condition. If it should 
appear that the signals were not at danger we might 
say the same for the signalman; or it might be 
shown that he had good reason for believing they were 
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on, but that owing to the weather conditions he was led 
into error. In any case we have a glimpse into that 
incalculable element of danger which is introduced into 
the most scientifically planned operations by the 
human weaknesses of the persons whom we must trust 
to work them. 

The most tremendous responsibilities are cast upon 
classes of workmen whom we do not usually speak of as 
holding responsible positions in railway management or 
in other dangerous undertakings. Suppose we had to fix 
according to the scale of his responsibilities the wages 
of an engine-driver. What a difference there would 
be between the two or three pounds a week he now 
receives and the amount we should have to assign 
him! There are men in the service of railway com- 
panies whose duties are largely routine, and require no 
special qualities of knowledge or intellect, or resource 
of nerve or courage, or the faculty of prompt judg- 
ment and taking immediate decisions fraught with 
tremendous consequences ; yet their salaries may be 
many times that of the engine-driver. Take a case 
which actually happened. An engine-driver finds him- 
self on the main line within a short distance of 

int A and point B, over one of which he must pass 
if he is to escape an express thundering down so as to 
leave him barely time to do either. In the ordinary 
course he would pass over point A and he might do so 
and perhaps get out of the way by putting on speed. 
The pointsman grasps the position and promptly 
works the point B and shunts the driver out of 
danger just in time. The driver by prompt decision 
might have saved the situation; the pointsman 
certainly did. If an accident had happened, one or 
both of them would probably have been charged with 
manslaughter. Yet men upon whom such calls are 
made, and who are as liable to be charged in a criminal 
court for errors of judgment or want of skill or nerve 
as naval officers are to be tried by court-martial, are 
fortunate if they are paid something more than a copy- 
ing clerk. It is a curious instance of the artificial con- 
ventions under which various classes of people are paid 
for their services. They are supposed to be paid more 
for ‘‘ head work” than for manual labour ; but in fact 
much of what we call manual labour requires vastly 
more intellect and character than a good deal of what 
is called intellectual work. Generally the very fallacious 
test is whether a man wears a black coat and a silk 
hat. If this superstition were to die out, it would be 
better for many wearers of these articles and for 
‘* working men”’, and all classes would stand in a truer 
relation to one another. 


THE CITY. 


“TSE New Year has opened with a slightly improved 

outlook in the money market, due in a large 
measure to the assistance given by France. The better 
tone, coupled with the optimistic feeling which appears 
to run naturally with the commencement of the year, 
has already led to a cheery, breezy sort of expression 
of faith among a certain section that rates will drop 
heavily all round and a period of comparatively cheap 
money set in. We do not accept this rosy view of the 
future. Though we have scrambled through without 
a 7 percent. rate we cannot see any prospect of an 
immediate reduction in the official minimum, and we 
also think that no substantial ease will be felt until 
Aprilor May. Meanwhile, however, the better tendency 
has sufficed to improve quotations in gilt-edged stocks, 
more particularly in Australasian securities in which 
a very fair amount of investment has taken place: the 
splendid prosperity of the Australasian colonies during 
the past two years and the promise of a further period of 
similar trade conditions combine to strengthen the finan- 
cial position, and it is evident that the profits have 
actually been realised, as any loan requirements of the 

rovincial governments or local bodies are now subscribed 
in the country on more favourable terms to the borrower 
than could be obtained in London. The many windfalls 
received by the Treasury during the past year are also 
an influence in the Consol market, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should be in a position which will 
enable him considerably to reduce the floating debt 


whilst he is pledged to restore the Sinking Fund. The 
bogie which crosses the stage at every turn is of 
course Wall Street, and the recent public remarks of 
Mr. Fish, the Minister of Marine, as to the future 
aggravate the want of confidence which is felt by the 
conservative banking houses of the United States to 
which allusion has been frequently made in these 
columns. But not the least important factor in the 
better tone in the money and stock markets, and one 
which emphasises the ever-growing demand for gold 
throughout the world to finance the producing countries 
more particularly, is the statement made by Mr. 
Smuts as the official mouthpiece of the Boer party, 
that he and his friends recognise that any sudden 
reversal of the exising policy of indentured labour ir 
the Transvaal would be disastrous to South Africa. 
His pronouncement means that the 425,000,000 worth 
of gold per annum will continue to be won from the 
South African mines. 

The effect of the statement as to the policy of Het 
Volk has naturally been more particularly apparent in 
the quotations for South African mining securities and 
the general rise which has taken place has been the 
feature of the Stock Exchange during the past week. 
It would be premature to suppose that this same 
degree of improvement will continue, as jobbers 
notoriously anticipate events, and if, as is highly 
probable, the public do not enter the market, a reces- 
sion in prices must take place. But gradually the 
various questions which have jhung over the market 
and prevented any rise in shares which are intrinsically 
worth more than their current quotations, in sympathy 
with many shares which have never been worth the 
artificial prices tacked on to them, are being cleared 
away. An adjustment is steadily being made between 
the relative position of these two classes of securities 
and it now only remains for the Transvaal elections to 
take place and the new Government to get into 
working order to re-establish a commercially sound 
basis for the future of the gold industry which has 
suffered so long from political uncertainty. 

The Corrupt Practices Act is of considerable interest 
to members of the Stock Exchange and to their 
clients, the general public. Brokers are taking steps 
to protect themselves as far as possible from the 
chance of contravening the Act in circumstances 
which it is difficult to believe could have been contem- 
plated by those responsible for the drafting. We 
imagined that it was a matter of common knowledge 
that stockbrokers divided commission resulting from 
business introduced to them through bankers and 
solicitors. The practice of dividing with the bankers 
who make no charge to their customers for any work 
in connexion with the account is, we believe, univer- 
sal, but this practice is not entirely general as between 
solicitors and brokers, based presumably on the fact 
that the solicitor is paid for his services independently. 
But modern conditions of business have created a very 
large class of individuals who are styled ‘‘ half com- 
mission men”, or ‘‘remisiers”’, who are attached to 
broking houses and who receive a percentage of the 
commission arising from business due to their personal. 
efforts. This is perfectly legitimate and straight- 
forward—the client is not a penny the worse, as he is 
charged precisely the same scale as though he dealt. 
with one of the partners of the firm, and in the majority 
of cases we should imagine that it is well known as 
between the client and the ‘‘half commission man” 
that the latter is deriving profit from the transaction. 
One would suppose that it only remained with the 
broker to decide what he should do with the commission 
earned only by the upkeep of an expensive clerical staff, 
offices and the many charges of a modern business 
establishment. If he be so foolish as to throw the 
commissions into the sea or to give them partly away, 
it would seem to be entirely his own affair, but under 
the new Act there appears to be a considerable doubt as 
to his freedom of action and although there is nothing 
whatever in the shape of bribery or corruption, the view 
has been held by lawyers to whom the question has been 
put, that it is necessary in every such instance to 
declare to the client that the commission has been 
divided with an agent. Another opinion is that a 
declaration in such circumstances is wholly unnecessary, 
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and until a decision has been given under the new Act 
a state of much uncertainty will continue. The case of 
provincial brokers is distinctly hard, as much of their 
local investment business must be sent to the brokers’ 
agents in London, where alone a free market exists in 
the stock required. The London broker has hitherto 
advised the purchase or sale at a net price, taking a 
small commission for his trouble, and the provincial 
broker in rendering his contract to his client has 
treated the net price as the actual price at which the 
bargain was done. All this will now have to be altered, 
and the fact declared that a commission has been paid 
in London, the effect of which may be that the client 
will object to pay two commissions, and deal direct 
with a London broker. 


LIFE ASSURANCE LEGISLATION. 


a subject of life assurance legislation is receiving 

a great deal of attention at the present time. In 
New York sundry laws have been passed in a panic, 
several of which can scarcely fail to prove unworkable 
and detrimental rather than advantageous to the policy- 
holders for whose protection they were intended. In 
Canada a Royal Commission has been appointed to 
consider the question, and in the United Kingdom 
the amendment of the Life Assurance Companies’ Acts 
is contemplated. At the request of one of the leading 
Canadian actuaries, Mr. George King has given his 
opinion on ‘‘ the principles which should be the guiding 
ones in life assurance legislation”. Mr. King is in an 
exceptionally good position to form such an opinion, 
and it necessarily carries great weight. Not only is he an 
actuary of international reputation and the author of the 
text book of the Institute, but he has on the one hand 
been the actuary of various important life offices, and 
on the other an independent critic, treating life assurance 
affairs from the point of view of what is best for the 
general public. 

In Mr. King’s pamphlet the character and the advan- 
tages of the British system of life assurance legislation 
are repeatedly emphasised and illustrated. Our system 
may be described as liberty and publicity. Life offices 
are allowed to make what investments they please, to 
hold reserves on any basis they think fit, to issue 
policies of any kind they choose, and generally to do 
anything they like provided they make returns to the 
Board of Trade which give more or less adequate 
information about their transactions. Mr. King shows 
that previous to the passing of the Act of 1870 there 
had been numerous scandals in the life assurance 
world, but immediately after, in consequence of the 
publicity which the Act entailed, a few of the then 
existing companies closed their doors, while the rest 
either improved their position or were absorbed by 
other companies without the policyholders incurring 
any loss. He points out that if the investments of life 
offices were restricted by law the result would, in many 
cases, be not only a low rate of interest but a large 
decrease in capital value, and he gives specific instances 
in proof of his statement. He shows that if a Govern- 
ment standard of valuation were insisted upon the 
tendency would be to adhere to that standard rather 
than to improve upon it, and thus deprive the policy- 
holders of the great advantages which have followed 
from the persistent strengthening of reserves by British 
companies under the present system. 

Again in regard to limiting the expenses of a 
company to the provisions formally made for expenses, 
Mr. King proves that such restrictions are neither sound 
in theory nor wise in practice and would probably 
bring about disadvantages to policyholders by making 
it impossible for a progressive company to issue 
policies at low rates of premium. He quotes the New 
Zealand Government Insurance Department, which is 
eminently successful, as a case in point. 

There is much other valuable matter in this pamphlet 
and in a paper read by Mr. King before the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries in 1891. Both should be carefully 
considered when the question of amending the Life 
Assurance Companies’ Acts comes on for consideration. 
While wholly agreeing with Mr. King in his views 


about life assurance legislation in this country and in 
British colonies, it is permissible to doubt whether the 
principles of freedom and publicity would work so 
well in the United States as they have in the United 
Kingdom. We have seen countless books of insurance 
statistics published in the States, but none of any value 
as a guide to the choice of a policy. 


“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA,” 


M® TREE does well to give us plays concerned 

with events of Roman and Greek history, while 
there are yet the seven thousand left who have not 
bowed the knee to ‘‘ modern subjects”. If some of 
our educational reformers, my friend Mr. Arthur Benson 
for instance, have their way, the perils of producing 
‘* Julius Czsar”, ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida”, ‘‘Coriolanus”, 
or ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra” will be so great that even 
so intrepid an enthusiast as Mr. Tree would be a fool to 
facethem. There will be the threshold difficulty of ex- 
plaining what Romans and Greeks were, of making 
very complex, if not confused, stories intelligible to those 
who come to them without any idea of their historic 
setting. And there will be the further need of apology 
for daring to show a self-respecting audience anything 
that happened more than a hundred years ago. The 
memory of man, which legally in this country goes 
back to Richard II., is to be drastically cut down. No 
doubt something may be done to meet this difficulty 
by changing the names in these plays. Czsar must 
become Bonaparte ; Coriolanus the ‘‘ Iron Duke”’ ; and 
so on. So long as the audience had heard of the 
characters’ names, it would not matter at all that the 
scenes and acts in which they figured had nothing to 
do with them or their time. The audiences of that 
day will never know there is anything amiss. However 
that day is not yet: and we may all, all except the 
reformers, be thankful to Mr. Tree for improving the 
hour. 

I do not pretend that more than outline knowledge 
of the time and its heroes is necessary for intelligent 
enjoyment of Shakespeare’s Roman plays. He did not 
trouble himself about archxology and was at no pains 
to make his Romans Roman. It is one of the distinc- 
tions—it seems to me the cardinal distinction—of Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ classical” plays that they have no root in 
antiquarianism : hence they are live. Like Homer, 
Shakespeare was content to make men and women, 
and to make them speak like men and women. 
He was not going to sacrifice humanity to ac- 
cidents of time and place. There is no generic 
difference between the Homeric Greeks and 
Trojans ; there is none between the Shakespearean 
Romans and Greeks. It is the bane of nearly all other 
attempts to write stories about past times that the 
struggle to reproduce an unfamiliar atmosphere stifles 
reality. A number of trinkets, supposed to be of the 
period, are hung on to a figure which is made to go 
through a number of tricks of speech and action, 
meaningless except in their natural environment. 
These external accidents were the result of a certain 
character and spirit and were impossible without it ; 
but the antiquarian playwright or novelist painfully re- 
produces the accidents and omits the essential spirit 
behind them. The result is always ludicrous. 
A creative genius, who was also a_ profound 
scholar and had come to have deep insight into 
Roman character, might give us a Roman in a play ; 
and his plan without any doubt would be to pay no 
attention whatever to Roman phrases or manners or 
habits but merely to think how a man with the Roman 
spirit would actin the circumstances in which he 
going to present him ; and then let himself go without 
any archeological trammels. The result would be a 
man whom a Roman of the time would recognise as 
a countryman, though maybe he dressed oddly and 
unusually free from conventional phrases. But to this 
same Roman the “‘ classical character” of the novelist 
would be a guy, a stuffed figure in a toga, uttering by 
clockworks a few conventional Roman phrases, spasmo- 
dically moving arms and legs as a Roman might when 
he wanted to swagger. Shakespeare troubled himself 
neither about Roman spirit nor Roman paraphernalia. 
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He just made men and women and placed them in cir- 
cumstances borrowed from certain tremendous situations 
in Roman history: with the result that he made very 
live drama. 

He had not of course in this play nearly so good a 
theme as in ‘‘ Julius Cesar ”, to which ‘‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra” may be called the epilogue, for what was 
begun by the murder of Cesar is only ended with the 
death of Antony. We then revert, on the whole, to 
the position before Czsar’s murder. Here only per- 
sonal issues are at stake; there the order of the 
civilised world hung in the balance; Cleopatra, the 
new attraction, does not make up the deficiency in 
grandeur; for Shakespeare has not chosen to 
treat the story in the most romantic way. He 
has probably got nearer to history in not doing 
so—by accident of course—for the whole story 
of the real Antony and Cleopatra is sordid and un- 
romantic enough ; vulgar charm used supremely for 
the ends of sheerly selfish policy and vulgar lust. 
Cleopatra, the wondrous, fateful goddess, ruling and 
unmaking empires and emperors, will not do. I am 
sceptical of any woman’s eyes making or unmaking 
any empire. I do not believe Helen caused the 
Trojan war, and I am certain the Trojans would 
never have put up with a ten years’ siege if 
they could have stopped it by returning Helen. The 
true cause of war was no doubt less pretty. Octavius 
and Antony would have had to fight it out all the 
same, had there been no Cleopatra at all. In any 
circumstances Octavius would probably have won in 
the end. Antony had been getting himself disliked 
for many things and the tougher elements of the 
empire were on Octavius’ side. But dramatically 
Cleopatra, one feels, ought to be the cause of the 
quarrel and should satisfy as a sufficient cause. 
Elevate the loves of Antony and Cleopatra into one 
of those tremendous passions—differing widely, 
although illicit, from brutish lust—to which even 
strong men may sacrifice worlds and empires, and 
you have a very splendid romance. Show Cleopatra 
so grand a creature that Antony might say to her, 
and we feel with him :— 


‘* Without one hope on earth beyond thy love, 
And scarce a glimpse of mercy from above. 
Yet the same feeling which thou dost condemn, 
My very love to thee is hate to them, 
So closely mingling here, that disentwined, 
I cease to love thee when I love mankind.” 


_ But Shakespeare has not done this. His Cleopatra 
is from beginning to end but a gorgeous prostitute, 
playing for her own advantage ; and Antony is a poor 
creature who allows his politics to spoil his pleasure and 
his pleasure to spoil his politics. The outcome of it all 
is that sympathy from beginning to end is wholly with 
Octavius, whose dramatic potentialities are exiguous. 
The effect on the character of Antony for acting pur- 
poses is disastrous. It makes him almost impossible. 
Contributory, and more real, causes of his failure 
Shakespeare keeps out of the play, leaving only the 
liaison with Cleopatra : which strangely he shows very 
much as it probably was and therefore is not enough to 
make Antony intelligible. Antony is not allowed even 
so much as a great struggle between duty, or ambi- 
tion, and passion : which would have given Mr. Tree 
at least one opportunity. Or if we were allowed to 
see how he was “‘ the ruin of her magic”, if we had 
seen the great man of action, which Antony had been, 
sink into the sot, that would have been dramatic. 
Mr. Tree could have made great things of the contrast. 
But Shakespeare unkindly insists on keeping Antony 
severely mediocre all through. His generosity to 
Enobarbus is the only relieving touch. 

There is more in Cleopatra, and Miss Constance 
Collier evidently knew it. She looked Cleopatra ; 
if she had not, no cumulation of other merits could 
have availed at all. (The same may be said of Miss 
Cressall and her part, Octavia.) And the fierce un- 
scrupulous power of the courtesan was felt; its low 
but lovely lure held you. But might not Miss Collier 
emphasise rather more Cleopatra’s intellectual side ; 
for it is in the part, though Shakespeare has 
made less of it than he might have? Cleopatra 


| does not love Antony; oh no; she is loving only 
herself all the time. She is the politician all through, 
making the most of Antony, but thinking always of her 
retreat in case he fails. Twice she establishes a claim 
on Octavius by deserting Antony; and she has no in- 
tention of dying until she sees that Octavius will never 
restore her lost position. Not petty—none of these 
Greek princesses of Egypt, splendid, wicked, and cruel, 
was petty—she prefers death to ignominy ; but she 
does not die because she cannot live without Antony. 
Miss Collier makes Cleopatra’s loveless selfishness 
visible until the end; but in the last scene I thought 
she suggested, mistakenly as it seems to me, real 
grief for Antony. I think she should make it plain 
that Cleopatra was lamenting Antony because she felt 
that her good ‘‘time, O times” was up. Miss Collier’s 
articulation is not clear: some of the words were hard 
to catch. She could easily correct this. It is a pity 
that so fine and intellectual a study should be marred 
by a quite unnecessary defect. Charmian and Iras are 
not allowed to say much ; and I am not sure whether 
their few words are capable of the suggestion I desire. 
Miss Alice Crawford and Miss Hilda Moore made these 
ladies-in-waiting just a courtesan’s light though loyal 
companions. They should be more; they should be 
men like their mistress. These were no mere maids-of- 
honour (rather of dis-honour). Octavius publicly gave 
out that he was warring not against Cleopatra but 
against Iras and Charmian. There must be a great 
deal behind that. 

From the opening scene I was afraid Mr. Basil 
Gill was going to be swallowed up with the idea 
of being Roman: but during all the rest of the play 
he was quite human. I have never seen an acted 
Cesar so attractive. Casars are generally terrible 
persons on the stage. Poor Julius is always appalling. 
Mr. Lyn Harding made much of Enobarbus, one of the 
cleverest characters : it was hard on him that he was 
not allowed to come to his full end: the oppression of 
not being allowed to die seemed to weigh on his last 
appearance. 

The scenery was very beautiful; but there was too 
much of it. The words were hardly the main thing. 
This will make for the success of the run; and of 
course if these great plays cannot be made to pay, they 
cannot be put on. I am so sensible of the debt we all 
owe to Mr. Tree for giving us an opportunity of seeing 
grand drama that I must not cavil at this concession 
to popular taste. Yet I will venture to ask him to drop 
the Sphinx. What is it doing there? It is a bad 
symbol, for this is not an Egyptian but essentially a 
world-drama. Cleopatra herselfis not an Egyptian, but 
a Greek, princess. We do not need a Sphinx to tell us 
that Egypt is the venue of most of the action. 

Hopce. 


PUCCINI'S RECORD.* 


* has so long become the fashion to publish books. 

about living celebrities that a monograph on 
Puccini, whose London triumphs are in everybody’s 
mouth, may be accepted as inevitable. The composer 
of popular opera has, at any rate, found a capable 
and sympathetic critic in Mr. Wakeling Dry, whose 
musical contributions as an author and journalist are 
too well known to need any appreciation from me. 
But a writer who engages upon the task of presenting 
the record of a living individual is considerably handi- 
capped at the outset. He cannot detach himself from 
his subject in a personal sense. 

Labouring under this obvious disability Mr. Wakeling 
Dry has produced an interesting account of Puccini’s 
career ; and although there are occasional lapses he 
has contrived, on the whole, to avoid placing the Italian 
composer’s popular works out of all proportion to their 
merit. ‘These lapses are, no doubt, in the nature of 
unintentional slips of the pen. For instance, in a 
detailed criticism of the opera ‘‘ Manon ” the author 
writes :—‘‘ In characteristic fashion, the citizens join in, 
and we get one of those solidly written but vivacious 
choruses, a form which Puccini handles so well and 
dexterously, with similar splendour of technic to the 


* «Giacomo Puccini.””’ By Wakeling Dry. London: Lane. 1906. 
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immortal Leipsic Cantor, keeping each part clear and 
effective”. To put Puccini on an equality with Bach 
for contrapuntal chorus-writing would be conspicuously 
absurd ; and it is not to be supposed, in spite of the 
generalisation just quoted, that Mr. Wakeling Dry had 
any such serious intention. Again, Puccini’s name is 
coupled, on more than one occasion, with that of 
Wagner. ‘‘Like Wagner”, he is stated to have 
endured persecution at the hands of critics, or to have 
striven towards such-and-such an ideal. The con- 


junction of names need not be taken too significantly, 


but it has the unhappy effect of elevating Puccini, for 
the moment, out of his natural sphere of artistic 
utility. 

Judging from the single example of ‘‘ Madam 
Butterfly”, Mr. Wakeling Dry appears to me to rate 
Puccini’s music a good deal above its intrinsic worth. 
I am unacquainted with the predecessors of this latest 
work from the hand that wrote the popular ‘‘La 
Bohéme” and ‘‘ Tosca”; but Mr. Dry, comparing 
it with the former, says that Puccini in ‘‘ Madam 
Butterfly” is ‘‘ equally successful and characteristic ”’, 
and he goes on to declare that ‘‘it stands as his chief 
orchestral achievement”. My own impression of it was 
that the entire opera—libretto, music, and characterisa- 
tion—was ina general sense mediocre, though relieved, 
here and there, by passages of considerable beauty in 
the score. When one thinks of the splendid way in 
which Verdi wove Oriental colouring into the whole 
musical fabric of his ‘‘ Aida”’, it must be admitted that 
Puccini’s efforts at introducing a little Japanese colour 
into the music of ‘‘ Madam Butterfly” were a dismal 
failure. He obtained, we are told, some original 
Japanese melodies through the wife of the Japanese 
ambassador ; but all that he appears to have done 
with this material was to convert it into indistinguish- 
able Italian opera, with an occasional faint suggestion 
of its hybrid origin. It is true that the opera proved a 
success at Covent Garden; but that means nothing 
beyond the fact that the Italian opera season has 
become a recognised factor of fashionable life in 
London, and that relief from the tedium of grand 
Opera is sincerely welcomed by the bored patrons 
of guinea stalls. One cannot ignore the fact that 
the first performance of ‘‘ Madam Butterfly” at La 
Scala produced such a fiasco that the composer, as 
soon as it was over, took umbrage and marched off 
with the score to prevent its repetition. This was the 
first verdict of his own countrymen, who are certainly 
not open to the charge of failure to appreciate his 
talents, and whose standards of musical criticism 
belong, I should imagine, to a higher plane than those 
of the Covent Garden habitués. 

If Mr. Wakeling Dry seriously points, as I under- 
stand he does, to Puccini’s latest work as showing an 
actual advance on his previous achievements in opera, 
I do not think that he has made out his claim to regard 
the Italian musician as a legitimate and worthy suc- 
cessor to Verdi. There seems to me to be between the 
two men an impassable gulf. It is true that Verdi 
produced ‘‘ Aida” when he was fifty-eight years of 
age—that is to say, when he was ten years older than 
Puccini is to-day; that ‘‘ Othello” was given to the 
world when he was seventy-three; and that the 
“* grand old man of Italy” was eighty years old when 
he put the finishing touches to “ Falstaff”, which 
many regard as his greatest achievement. But, on the 
other hand, Verdi had written ‘‘ Rigoletto”, ‘Il 
Trovatore”, ‘‘ La Traviata”, and several other of his 
most popular operas, before he reached Puccini’s pre- 
sent age. However, it would not be fair to pursue the 
comparison too closely either in respect to rapidity of 
development or fertility of output. That Puccini 
possesses great talents as a composer is obvious, and 
it is not without the bounds of possibility that he may 
astonish the world by progressing in some unexpected 
direction. But, frankly speaking, ‘‘ Madam Butterfly” 
does not seem to me to justify the prediction, at this 
stage of his career, that he is one ‘‘to whom it is 


reasonable to point”, in Mr. Wakeling Dry’s words, | 


** as the successor of Verdi”’. 

Some persons develop their talents and show their 
individual bent much quicker than others. But it may 
not be entirely without significance that Verdi as a 


boy exhibited a far more pronounced musical ten- 
dency than Puccini did in his early youth, notwith- 
standing the fact that he failed to share the latter’s 
advantages of family tradition and musical environ- 
ment. Verdi’s father ‘was an innkeeper; all his 
encouragement in music came from chance acquaint- 
ances. It was not his parents, but a strolling fiddler 
who first discovered the boy’s genius, and persuaded 
the worthy villagers to have their son brought up to 
music as a profession. During his period of ap- 
prenticeship he often had to contend against adverse 
circumstances, and, as all the world knows, even the 
Milan Conservatoire shut its doors in his face and 
refused to admit him as a pupil. Nor, when Verdi 
emerged victoriously from these vicissitudes, was his 
recognition by the musical public anything but a slow 
and disheartening process. So signally, in fact, did 
some of his earliest operatic works fail to please 
popular taste, that he virtually gave up writing alto- 
gether : and it was only by the determined efforts of 
one or two discerning friends that, to the future en- 
richment of musical literature, his resolution was finally 
broken. 

How differently reads the history of Puccini! ‘‘ From 
the earliest times”, says Mr. Wakeling Dry, ‘“‘ the 
family was one devoted to the art of music, and while 
the world knows only of the musician who is the sub- 
ject of this book, the achievements of his musical 
ancestors were of no mean order”. Accordingly, 
when Giacomo Puccini’s father died, the widow deter- 
mined to bring up the child—then only six years 
old—to be a musician. At the same age, therefore, 
when Verdi was kicked down the altar steps by a 
priest for neglecting, in the absorption of listening 
to the organ, his duties as acolyte, Puccini was 
being coaxed to take an interest in music by an 
adoring and self-sacrificing mother. He was sent to 
Lucca, where he came under the influence of Angeloni, 
who had himself been a pupil of the boy’s father. 
‘‘ Infinite patience”, writes Puccini’s biographer, 
‘* seems to have been the chief quality possessed by 
Angeloni, and, by dint of great tact and sympathy, he 
infused an interest and something of a passion for 
music into his wayward young pupil”. Who heard 
of a genius requiring to be stimulated even into an 
interest for art ‘‘ by dint of great tact and sympathy ” 
on the part of somebody else? Read the history of 
music, or of any other of the arts, from end to end, 
and find a single instance of real genius requiring to 
be goaded into action like a tame bull on a Spanish 
féte-day ! 

I have no wish to disparage Puccini's undoubted 
talents, which have enjoyed extraordinary recognition 
in this country and elsewhere. Italy may well be proud 
of him as a writer of popular opera, suited to the taste 
of the theatre-going majority, and, in its way, on a 
plane of artistic achievement well worthy of the general 
respect of musicians. But do not let it be suggested— 
at least at this stage of his development—that Puccini’s 
art is to be placed upon a level with that of Verdi. 
The ‘‘ grand old man of Italy’ has given to the world, 
in the full maturity of his genius, enduring masterpieces 
of opera that will be perpetuated as some of the best 
examples of Italian art. To name ‘‘ Madam Butterfly” 
in the same breath with these would be to lose all 
sense of musical perspective. 

Haroip E. Gorst. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN FOOTBALL TOUR. 


“THE South Africans have achieved a very wonderful 

performance ; and the fact that in figures it does 
not equal the record of the New Zealanders does not 
make it any the less wonderful. They had a harder 
task set them than our visitors last year; for the 
old country was not taken by surprise this time. We 
knew better what we might expect, and there is 
no doubt we had learnt a great deal since the 
beginning of last season. The standard of our foot- 
ball is higher now, and the improvement is due in 
large measure to the rough handling our pride got 
a year ago. And it is a great feat even for a 
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national team to come through a series of twenty-eight 
matches with only two defeats and one drawn game ; 
though their disastrous finish at Cardiff must rankle 
sorely. Yet without taking into account that last 
defeat, I do not think that as a team they are nearly as 
good as the New Zealanders. It is true that the three 
matches they did not win were all played in wet 
weather on heavy grounds, and they are quite unac- 
customed to such conditions at home. But the 
New Zealanders showed that they could play as 
effectively on muddy grounds as on dry; and their 
one narrow defeat cannot be compared with the 
two games, when Scotland and Cardiff beat the South 
Africans all round. The ingenuity, the variety, the 
finesse, which were such a remarkable characteristic of 
the play of the New Zealanders, were quite absent from 
the play of the South Africans, who just showed us the 
ordinary game to which we are accustomed ; only they 
played it a good deal better behind the scrummage 
than was the case with most of our teams. Their 
passing was quick and well-timed, and they handled 
the ball cleanly and accurately, and they ran straight ; 
while the remarkable pace of their wing three-quarters 
enabled them to score many tries, which one of our 
ordinary fast men would not have got. 

But their forwards were a long way below the level 
of their backs. They were big, strong men, and they 
improved a good deal during the campaign; but time 
after time they were beaten by the opposition, and 
occasionally very badly beaten. Their backs gene- 
rally pulled them through; but when a slippery ball 
and a heavy ground are apt to deceive the skilfullest 
fingers and betray the fleetest foot, it is too much to 
demand of backs, when their forwards are well beaten, 
that they shall not only stop the forward rushes of 
their opponents, but also constantly make openings 
for themselves. Their match against Scotland was an 
object lesson. The stars in their courses fought against 
the South Africans ; but from start to finish they never 
had a chance. The Scottish forwards got control of 
the ball in the scrummages three times out of four; 
they wheeled with great precision, and kept the ball 
wonderfully close when dribbling: and consequently 
the defending backs had a very difficult game to play. 
The Scottish rushes were continually forcing them 
back ; and when moving backwards it is no easy matter 
to turn the tide, and initiate an attack. In dry weather 
a man may pick up the ball almost off a forward’s toe, 
and by an instantaneous pass give his three-quarters an 
opening ; but it is a different matter in the wet. 

And here, I think, lies the chief superiority of the 
New Zealanders. They were never really beaten for- 
ward. Their seven men could always stand up to the 
eight that opposed them. They were not as good as 
the Scottish pack, and they had not the dash of the 
Irish; but they were never treated as the South 
Africans were. However hardly pressed, they could 
always get hold of the ball in the scrummage as often as 
their opponents ; and then by genuine hard shoving 
they gave the men behind those magnificent chances, 
which always relieved the situation, and often ended 
in a score. But at Glasgow the South African 
forwards were trying to heel out, when they were being 
pushed back. If the ball had been dry their halves 
might have got it away; as it was, for three parts of 
the game their attempts to pass out were lamentable. 
They sometimes went through the motion of passing, 
but left the ball behind. In most cases they only 
succeeded in rolling it along the ground ; and when they 
did get it well to the three-quarters, as often as not it 
was fumbled at the very start. Towards the end of the 
game, apparently having learnt by experience, they 
were more successful in picking up and passing out, 
but they did it so slowly that the opposing backs had 
plenty of time to get on to their three-quarters before 
any Open movement could be developed. The Scottish 
backs meanwhile were entirely disregarded by their 
forwards ; but playing behind such a winning pack, 
their work was comparatively easy, and they certainly 
excelled all expectations. 

I may be excused dwelling so much on one match, as 
the weak points of a team are seen most clearly in 
defeat, and there are only two defeats from which to 
draw the moral, while their strong points have been 


made sufficiently obvious in twenty-five wins. Had 
they possessed the scrummaging skill of the New 
Zealanders, I doubt if any side would have beaten 
them. 

But it is hard for a small community (though here 
Wales seems a notable exception) to develop good 
forwards and good backs at the same time. If a 
forward game is the fashion, the backs get few chances. 
Scotland has a tradition in tavour of forward play, but 
for many years her backs were quite second rate; and 
the best Scottish teams have usually been those ia 
which genuine Scottish forwards had behind them a 
fair proportion of backs who were accustomed to play 
south of the border. But if it is the custom always to 
play for the backs (and with South African weather 
there is a great temptation to do so), there is a 
danger lest forwards should get into the habit 
of simply leaning up against each other, while 
both sides imagine they are really shoving ; and 
they only get a rude awakening when they meet some 
strenuous team from outside their own circle. The 
remarks of the South African captain after the match 
against England suggest that perhaps this is the ex- 
planation of the comparatively ineffective play of his 
forwards. He took exception in the most courteous 
terms to the danger incurred by a player in stopping a 
dribble by falling on the ball. He and his team were 
surprised by that furious suddenness, which, I take it, 
is one of the marks of a good forward. But if the per- 
son of a player who falls on the ball is always to be 
sacrosanct, forward play is heavily handicapped. 
Personally I think this practice ought to be severely pena- 
lised, because it introduces an unnecessary element of 
danger ; andthe New Zealanders objected to it, because 
it caused another interruption of the game. But if in 
South Africa a chivalrous forbearance is always shown to 
a player lying on the ball, the efficiency as well as the 
robustness of their forward play must necessarily be 
interfered with ; and if a dribbling rush can be stopped 
so easily, players will no longer care to cultivate that 
skill in footwork, without which no forward can be 
considered good. 

The South African defence was remarkably sound, 
and much praise has been given to it. Little was ever 
said about the New Zealand defence, because it was 
never apparent; the New Zealanders were never 
defending. And the same might have been the 
case with the South Africans, if their stalwart forwards 
(only four of them out of fourteen were under 13 stone) 
had had the knowledge and skill which the New 
Zealanders showed. But the South Atrican defence 
was very much in evidence on many occasions, and 
deserved all the good things said of it. And yet in wet 
weather there was too much uncertainty in gathering 
the ball, when the opposing forwards were rushing’. 
Even their great full back failed three or four times at 
Glasgow, and his kicks rarely found touch, while the 
other backs were no better in this respect. 

But they were a great side, and did great things. If 
Boer slimness is a reality, there was nothing to be seen 
of it in their play. Many people, after seeing our 
colonial visitors of last year, went away with the feeling 
that there was something uncanny about their methods, 
something they could not understand. There is nothing 
of that this time. The methods were quite familiar, 
though the execution on most occasions was too good 
for us. And it is a good omen for our colonies in that 
quarter of the world, that a team containing so many 
names which tell of other countries besides our own is 
in matters of sport so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
which we like to regard as our peculiar nationai 
heritage. H. B. Tristram. 


THE REACTIONARY. 


C* the strip of green which parts the almshouse 

from the village street there stands a bench, the 
property of the parish as much as the well-house or 
the relics of the pound, but by custom almost appro- 
priated by the pensioners of the foundation. To the 
old bedesmen it means liberty and commerce with the 
world: it has a relish, perhaps, of the bench under the 
ale-house sign in the lusty years; from it a man looks 
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over the village and the valley to the fields and farms, 
the shaws, the heathy commons, to the far clumps on 
the shoulder of the Ridge. A pipe smoked on the bench 
is worth six in the sheltered corners of the quadrangle : 
there is no barrier of grey walls or window-bars; the 
soul ranges free and muses on the scene of the giant 
labours of youth, harvest stubbles, meadows mowed 
fifty seasons under the sun, roads among the hills, 
tramped on white blowing nights on Heaven knows 
what errands, coverts where they fought the keepers, a 
lane-end where a girl used to wait. . . . 

It is not often that the bench lies warm in the sun 
without the company of two or three of the brethren, 
bent, grey-haired figures in the blue cloaks and beaver 
hats of the rule. One at least, old Mark Lelliot, 
farm-hand, carter, woodman, a ruin of huge bony 
strength worn out by seventy solid years of work, 
haunts the place even in shortening days and 
cloudy weather, sitting on sometimes till the locking-up 
bell has rung, and the porter rattles his keys in the 
gate to call in the stray. On a mild autumn evening 
one will be sure to find him at his post, alone, or with 
his crony Peter Mant, the little hunchbacked cobbler, 
observing the fashions and humours which the village 
street spreads before him. The miller’s waggon going 
by with its sacks from Minneapolis; the County 
Council’s steam roller with its train; the portly 
“‘Super”, coming back in his dog-cart from Petty 
Sessions ; the squire’s groom going his rounds with a 
bunch of pheasants on his saddle ; all are matter for 
reflections upon the course of this world. The shoe- 
maker, subject to congenital Radicalism after the 
manner of his trade, finds cause in all for cursing the 
past, and looking with a child’s expectation for the 
good times always coming; the woodman philoso- 
phises in a sort of humorous melancholy ; neither his 
considerate regret for the past, nor his doubt of the 
days to come, is a match for Peter's fierce positives. 
Of late the twilight contemplations have been exer- 
cised by the figure of Alf, the almsman’s grandson, ,an 
undersized youth of some fourteen summers, whose 
driftings about the street and repose at shop-doors 
and lane corners, whose cigarettes and occa- 
sional literature imply a vast gift of leisure. In 
the course of four or five short-lived ‘‘ situations” Alf 
has learned to assume a slop-suit of black, high collars 
and cheap canvas shoes in place of the ancestral 
corduroy and hobnails: it seems probable that there 
is no room for any further development. His last 
place was at a railway bookstall, from which he came 
home unexpectedly, in an uncleared odour of missing 
coppers ; and for some months he has consumed his 
mother’s savings in great content of body and soul, 
and has afforded his grandfather on the almshouse 
bench an unfailing text concerning the decay of the 
State. 

The old man turns from the sight of the lounging 
booby to the thought of how things went when he was 
a boy. The work on the farms was hard not only in 
the mass and weight of labour put through, but in 
the iron conditions, the wasteful difficulty of the task. 
He had to walk three miles to his work for many 
years ; and it was a good while after he had come into 
the almshouse that he forgot the trick of waking at 
four o’clock in the morning. In the old days there 
were no matches to light the rushlight by in the frozen 
dark ; ‘‘ It was all flint and steel then; you’d get out, 
middling cold, sometimes, so’s you could hardly hold 
the steel ; and there you’d go, chip, chip ...”. He 
started by looking after the horses and minding cows ; 
but he reckons it was best for a boy to get right on 
to the work at once ;. he was put on to mowing before 
he was seventeen—got to keep up with the others, 
somehow, and you had to learn to sharpen properly, 
too, and some found that harder’n the other. He 
mowed, he reckons, every year from seventeen till he 
was turned sixty-two, and always worked in the harvest 
after the haying ; that was pretty hard, coming together ; 
they’d be in the field first thing in the morning, and 
sometimes keep on half through the night. He worked 
in harvest—always pitching—till he was close on 
seventy, and then he had to give up. Seemed as if 
they didn’t think about work then: the girls had to do 
it as much as the boys. They wore short sleeves then, 


and he’d seen them in the winter doing the washing 
out in the yard, with chilblains up to their elbows, andi 
their skirts frozen hard round their knees. They knew 
what hard work meant then; but it didn’t seem to 
hurt nobody, after all. . 

Young Alf at least does no great credit either in 
body or spirit to the softer discipline of his day. The 
young ones, Mark thinks, never learn anything now 
beyond their books but smoking and sarcing their 
betters. There’s not a boy in the school that could 
sharpen a scythe or a hook, let alone mow ; they don’t 
look to things; ’tis all ready-made and take-it-easy. 
Neither he nor his father ever bought a scythe-sned' ; 
they looked out for a likely piece of hazel in the woods, 
and then at the right time they’d cut it and fashion it 
for themselves. And in choosing a scythe-blade, too ; 
they don’t seem to see any difference now—well, when 
he went to pick a blade, he’d wait for a sunshiny day, 
and hold it up betwixt him and the sun, so’s the light 
fell on the edge, and then, if it looked as blue as a 
harebell, it was sure to be a good one. But that’s too 
much trouble now. 

It appears that he lately discussed something of this 
matter with the cobbler, who had raged against the 
old world and the hardness of his own youth, and 
poured wrath and contempt on Mark’s patient school- 
Peter repeats the familiar instance of his own boy, the 
heir to the opening golden age, who before the con- 
sumption took him off at eighteen was in Woolwich 
Arsenal. ‘‘I once went and saw him at work there ’”’, 
says Peter ; ‘‘ thirty lads together in one room, all doing 
what would have been one man’s job im the old times, 
all nice and warm and out of the weather ; none of your 
wet jackets and frozen fingers, and bending your back 
and sweating there! What he’d got to do was this = 
there was a wheel in front of him, with holes in the 
edge, if you understand me, and that turned round 
slowly, all by machinery—and as it came round, he'd 
got to drop a cartridge-case into each hole, and that 
was all, till the bell rung to knock off”’. 

Old Mark is unconvinced by the cobbler’s enthusiasm 
perhaps he knew that fortune-favoured youth, and 
recognises in the subdivision of labour a principle too 
evident in his own grandson. All that nonsense weuld 
have been knocked out of young Alf if Ae had had the 
learning of him. If the youngster, at the time when 
he was first Governmentally set to expand his mind 
with beads and bits of stick, had been put to weeding’ 
and minding cattle as his fathers were before him, and@ 
had learnt to know good steel and to bend his back to 
the scythe, instead of sitting nine years together at an 
inky desk till he should assimilate the influences of the 
school stove, the smell of dirty clothes, the sol-fa 
‘* modulator,” the black-board and the chalky duster— 
if old Mark could have compassed such a diversion of 
energies as that, then something might have been made 
of the lad after all. 

It may be so: we moderns are not in a position to 
say what the old stern rule might not do; but we may 
retain our doubts. The creature of our solicitudes is 
of another birth, a changeling from the stock of those 
hard breakers of the glebe. He judge a scythe by the 
blue glint of the edge? He cannot even distinguish 
the tastes of the various brands of poison in his 
cigarettes. 

If at this point the warning bell should summon the 
almsman back to his cell, the modern who for a time has: 
shared the bench with him, and has seen the world in 
the perspective of his far-off standpoint, may stay a 
few minutes longer in the dusk to meditate on profit 
and loss, on the price to pay for gifts to have, on the 
question whether our present bent towards ease and! 
the lightening of labour is a natural recoil from the 
pressure which the old men knew ; and, if this be so, 
on the further question whether it may be found 
possible to check the reaction and ease it down toa 
practicable mean, or whether, in the way of other 
reactions, it must swing through the whole vicious 
circle, till we forget at last the meaning and the very 
thought of taking pains. 
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” the old days such knowledge as we possessed of 

the life-history of the larger whales, with which 
Mr. Millais deals in his third volume of ‘‘ British 
Mammals ”,* was based in a great degree on the reports 
of more or less uneducated whalers, supplemented in 
some cases by the notes of more competent observers, 
such as Scammon, Beale, and more recently Grey and 
Bullen. In consequence, numerous errors were long 
current, not only as to the limits of the bodily size 
attained by these creatures, but likewise in respect 
of the length of time they can remain submerged, and 
the depth to which they are capable of descending. 
Also the nature of the ‘‘ spouting”, or breathing, was 
long misunderstood. 

Of later years, however, several trained naturalists, 
either by joining whaling ships, or as members of 
naval expeditions, have devoted themselves specially 
to the study of the habits and life-history of whales ; 
and we are in consequence now furnished with a large 
amount of authentic and first-hand information on these 
subjects ; although, from the difficulties inseparable 
from such investigations, much remains to be learnt. 
Among the more recent additions to our knowledge 
may be mentioned Dr. E. Racovitza’s exhaustive ac- 
count of the whales observed during the Antarctic 
voyage of the ‘‘Belgica”, 1897-99, published at 
Antwerp in 1903, and Prof. E. Lénnberg’s observa- 
tions of the cetaceans encountered during a voyage to 
South Georgia recently published in Sweden. 

Mr. Millais is another naturalist who has studied 
whales and the smaller cetaceans, more particularly 
those frequenting the northern British seas, in their 
native haunts ; and it is this personal familiarity with 
the habits and appearance of these creatures which 
makes this volume of his ‘‘ Mammals of Great Britain 
and Ireland” so valuable and interesting. 

It may surprise many persons that upwards of a 
score of species of cetaceans are included by Mr. 
Millais in the British list, among which about half 
may be allowed to rank as ‘‘ whales” ; the remainder 
coming under the designation of porpoises and dolphins. 
Several are, however, only very casual visitors ; and 
while the Greenland whale has never yet been seen in 
British waters, its cousin the black whale, or southern 
right whale, which was not uncommon a century or 
more ago, has practically disappeared from our seas, 
being in fact well nigh extinct in the northern hemi- 
sphere. Consequently we have now no native whales 
which yield that valuable commercial product, whale- 
bone ; the ‘‘ bone” of the humpbacks and rorquals, 
which are the mcst common British whales, being too 
short and too weak to be applied to the purposes for 
which that of the ‘‘ right” whales is employed. 

One important recent addition to our knowledge of 
the distribution of the sperm whale or cachalot—the 
largest representative of the group distinguished by 
the possession of teeth in place of whalebone—is 
strongly emphasised by the author. Not long ago it 
was considered that only an old bull occasionally 
straggled to our northern waters ; but it may now be 
accepted as a fact that the species is a regular summer 
visitor to the seas north-west of the Hebrides, and that 
it now and then reaches the Shetlands. 

Turning to the ethological side, we find that one of 
the many undecided problems connected with whales 
is whether they sleep. Inclining to the opinion that 
they do, Mr. Millais runs counter to the views of Dr. 
Racovitza, although he apparently has the support of 
the well-known Norwegian naturalist, Professor Collett. 
If whales really do sleep, it can scarcely be elsewhere 
than at the surface, since the fishermen’s theory that 
they sleep at a considerable depth appears to have been 
decisively disproved by Dr. Racovitza. 

Whether the sense of hearing, as opposed to that of 
sight, is the one on which cetaceans chiefly rely for 
protection, is another question which has exercised the 
minds of both whalers and naturalists. The absence 
of external ears has of course nothing to do with the 
matter, as these would obviously be useless in water. 
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On the other hand, the great development of the 
internal structures of the ear leaves little doubt that 
the hearing, or rather the power of perceiving vibra- 
tion, of these creatures must be extremely acute ; and 
it is probable that it is this sense alone which prevents 
them from approaching too near the shore. The rudi- 
mentary condition of the nasal organs, coupled with 
the small size of the eye (which, by the way, would be 
useless at any considerable depth), likewise point to the 
same conclusion. 

As to the depth to which whales can descend, opinions 
have changed considerably of late years. It was 
once supposed that they went down to great depths ; 
but the effects of pressure would manifestly render this 
quite impossible; and in the opinion of the great 
authority already cited, a depth of one hundred yards 
is probably their extreme limit. This conclusion re- 
ceives support from the fact that the food of most 
species consists of animals living on or near the 
surface ; and likewise by the practical experience of 
whalers in connexion with the amount of line taken 
out by harpooned whales. The sperm-whale, which 
feeds on large cuttlefishes, seems, however, in some 
degree, to be an exception ; there being circumstantial 
evidence that these monsters, in certain instances, 
touch the ocean bottom, although at what depth is still 
unknown. 

Modern observation has thrown much new light on 
the ‘‘spouting”, or breathing, of whales. In this 
connexion it is perhaps almost superfluous to mention 
that the water, or spray, included in the ‘‘ spout” is 
merely adventitious, and due either to the condensed 
moisture of the breath, or to the creature beginning 
to ‘‘blow” before reaching the surface. Recent 
photographs of spouting whales, among which those 
given by Mr. Millais are specially interesting, have 
demonstrated not only that there is great difference in 
the form of the spout, but also that the height to 
which it ascends is much less than formerly supposed ; 
even that of the ‘‘ sulphur bottom”, or Sibbald’s whale 
—the hugest member of the whole group—averaging 
not more than fourteen feet, although occasionally 
reaching as much as twenty feet. 

Whether the reference in Psalm civ. to ‘‘ that 
leviathan, whom thou hast made to play therein”, 
really relates to the gambols of rorquals or humpbacks 
in the Red Sea or not, certain it is that cetaceans of 
every kind are among the most playful and sportive of 
all animals. The greatest adept at these sportive per- 
formances (as is admirably illustrated in one of Mr. 
Millais’ exquisite plates) is undoubtedly the hump- 
backed whale, which delights to throw its huge carcase 
clear out of the water, to lie on its side with one of 
the long white flippers standing vertically out of the 
water like a gigantic sword, or to ‘‘ dance” upright, 
with its head raised above the surface. The sperm- 
whale is, however, not far behind in this respect, and 
when ‘‘ breaching” shoots its sixty feet of length to a 
height above the surface sufficient to render itself 
visible from the masthead at a distance of half a dozen 
miles. 


DOUBLING AND DUMMY. 


[OUBLING and Re-doubling (Laws 53 to 61).— 

The limit of doubling has now been definitely fixed 
at 100 points per trick, whatever the declaration may 
be, and it is very seldom indeed that this limit is 
reached. 

If the right-hand adversary of the dealer doubles 
before his partner has asked the usual question ‘‘ Shall 
I play ?”, the declarer of the trump, not necessarily the 
dealer, has the right to say whether or not the double 
shall stand. Similarly, if any player re-doubles out of 
his turn, the player who has last doubled or re-doubled 
has the same right. If the double out of turn is allowed 
to stand the process of re-doubling may go on in the 
usual way, but if it is not allowed to stand there can be 
no more doubling on that hand. 

There is a very common idea among bridge players 
that, if the right-hand adversary of the dealer, under 
the impression that it is his turn to lead, says ‘‘ Shall 
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I play?” his partner is thereby precluded from doubling, 
but this idea is quite an erroneous one. There is not a 
word to that effect in the laws, and therefore no such 
penalty can be enforced. It is important that this 
should be clearly understood because it is a case which 
very often occurs, and the point is constantly being sent 
up for arbitration, more so than any other point in the 
whole game of bridge. The question was thoroughly 
considered when the laws were revised, and it was 
agreed that it was not necessary to impose any penalty 
for such an offence, because no advantage could pos- 
sibly be gained by it. So far from giving any informa- 
tion to his partner and encouraging him to double it 
would rather be likely to have the contrary effect, as it 
would only show that he himself had a moderate hand. 
Let it be clearly understood that there is a penalty for 
anybody doubling out of turn, but that there is no 
penalty at all for saying ‘‘ May I play?” out of 
turn. 

There is one other point in connexion with doubling. 
If the declaration is doubled and the declarer expresses 
himself satisfied, he is not thereby debarred from 
doubling again should the process be continued. For 
instance, suppose the declaration is passed to the 
dummy who declares ‘‘ spades ”, one of the adversaries 
doubles, and the dummy says ‘‘ That will do”. The 
dealer re-doubles and is again re-doubled, and the 
dealer then stops. The dummy is now entitled to step 
in again if he wishes to do so, notwithstanding the fact 
that he has previously expressed himself satisfied. 
This is of course a rare occurrence, but we remember 
seeing it occur, and the question was then raised 
whether the dummy was entitled to re-double again 
after having once expressed himself satisfied. There 
is no doubt that he is entitled to do so. 

Dummy (Laws 62 to 69).—We now come to the very 
important point of the rights and disabilities of the 
dummy. The first point to be noted is that the dummy 
does not become a dummy until his cards are actually 
placed down on the table. Before that he has just 
as much right to take part in any discussion as toa 
disputed point, or to call attention to any irregularity 
on the part of his adversaries, as any other player at 
the table. When once his hand is exposed he is 
allowed to take no part whatever in the game, except 
to ask his partner whether he has none of a suit in 
which he has renounced. If he then calls attention to 
any irregularity on the part of his opponents for which 
there is a penalty, his partner forfeits his right to exact 
such penalty, also he is not allowed to tell his partner 
which hand to lead from, nor to stop him leading from 
the wrong hand. The point was recently raised that, 
under Law 63, the dummy was not entitled to call his 
partner’s attention to the fact that he had omitted to 
play from his own hand to the current trick, but surely, 
if the dummy is entitled to ask his partner whether he 
has none of a suit in which he has renounced, he is, 
a fortiori, entitled to ask him whether he has none of a 
suit to which he has not played at all. 

Law 64 enacts that ‘‘if the dealer’s partner, by 
touching a card or otherwise, suggests the play of a 
card from dummy, either of the adversaries may call 
upon the dealer to play, or not to play the card sug- 
gested”. This is a very drastic law, and one more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. 

We have never yet seen this penalty enforced, and 
we hope that we never shall see it, nor have we ever 
seen the player of dummy give his partner improper 
assistance by touching or playing a doubtful card, but, 
when there is no reasonable doubt as to which card 
will be played, it is the ordinary custom for the player 
of dummy to get the card ready, or even to play it, 
without being called upon by his partner to do so. 
Strictly speaking, the dealer’s partner has no business 
to touch the cards at all unless he is specifically asked 
to do so by the dealer, the dealer ought to play them 
with his own hands, but custom and convenience have 
conduced to a certain laxity in this respect, and it is 
essentially a case where the spirit rather than the 
actual letter of the law should be observed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHRISTIANITY IN FRANCE. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REvIEw. 


London, W.C., 10 December. 


Sir,—In a recent issue of the SATURDAY REVIEW 
you refer to a remarkable work by M. Flourens, who was 
formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Republic, 
and who therefore ought to be well acquainted with 
European politics. It is indeed surprising to find him 
deliberately accusing our King of inspiring and even 
abetting the general de-Christianisation now in pro- 
gress in France. When, however, we consider the 
extraordinary manner in which the press of this country 
has treated this grave and momentous question, 
affording far more space to Caruso’s adventures in 
the monkey-house than to the deliberate destruction 
of Christianity in a neighbouring country, we can in 
some measure understand why M. Flourens should 
be suspicious of his Majesty’s politics. We know 
that the King has nothing whatever to do with the 
matter and very probably highly disapproves of it; but 
at the same time the attitude of a large section of our 
press is so strange as to lead many into the suspicion 
that it is manceuvred by some occult influence, If 
this were not the case, the anti-liberal law which was 
carried into effect on the 11th of last month would 
not be spoken of as a “liberal” one? How can any 
man, be he Protestant, Catholic, Jew or Gentile, who 
has the slightest congéption of the true meaning of the 
word liberty apprové of a law containing such clauses 
as the following ? \Aaving deprived the clergy of France 
of their salaries and thrown them to the mercy of their 
congregations for their daily bread, this Government 
allows them the use of their churches, but they may 
make no collections for religious or other purposes, 
for the maintenance of shrines and altars, or charitable 
purposes within them. They may not even take the 
proceeds from the letting of chairs and pews in the said 
churches, as these are to become the exclusive property 
of the commune. They can receive no fees for the 
celebration of baptisms, marriages, and funerals, and 
none of those candles and tapers so much used in 
Catholic ceremonial may be sold within churches. 
Already the free-thinking mayors of several towns 
have ordered that the keys of the churches should 
be deposited with them every night by the curé, and 
asked for in the morning. In a word, the -time- 
honoured and complicated services of the Catholic 
Church must now be reduced to the narrow limits 
of the mere saying of Divine Service, for another 
clause ordains that an emissary of the Government 
shall be present at all sermons, and should anything 
be said by the preacher, either directly or indirectly, 
that might be deemed offensive to the Republic, he 
has the right to arrest the preacher, turn the congre- 
gation into the street, and close the church. On 
11 December all the archiepiscopal and episcopal 
palaces and the seminaries became the property of the 
State to deal with as it pleases, whereby the recruiting 
of a fresh generation of clergy has become so expen- 
sive as to be almost impossible, new houses having to 
be found immediately for the purpose of continuing 
ecclesiastical education ; moreover, five thousand eccle- 
siastical students have been ordered into military 
service, from which they were exempt. J . 

These are but a few items connected with this law, 
devised for no other purpose than the speedy ruin of 
the faith of the French people, but which our Press 
has been lauding to the skies as ‘‘ Liberal”. I wish 
some of your readers would examine the columns 
of the official ‘‘ Gazette des Instituteurs”, and read 
for themselves the numerous articles which it contains, 
full of suggestions for eradicating from the minds 
of the children reverence for the Deity, all love for 
Christ, and all hope in a future life. Twenty years 
ago we boasted that we were a free, independent, and 
Christian people. What should be said of us, when 
we stretch out the hand of enthusiastic friendship to a 
Government (we must not confound the Government 
with the grand Nation it misrules) which has carried 
things to such a pass that the very name of God, 
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“Dieu protége la France”, has, by decree of Par- 
liament, been defaced from the national coinage? We 
may, however, take heart of grace, for those who know 
their France well are aware that already a terrific storm 
is brewing and that an angry people is beginning to 
threaten a Government which before long may be very 
sorry that ‘‘ God no longer protects their France” ! 

This singularly elaborate method of separating the 
people of France from the faith of their ancestors was 
very clearly defined by M. Clemenceau in a declaration 
made before the Grand Orient on April 2, 1882. ‘‘ And, 
finally”, he said, ‘‘if, after the suppression and dis- 
persal of the religious congregations, the abrogation 
of the Concordat, and the general secularisation of the 
schools and other public institutions, the Catholics 
still preserve any influence in the country, it will be 
easy to extirpate them entirely in the name of the 
<ommon law, by rendering the services of religion im- 
possible by the application of some article or other 
<ontained in the Penal Code. 

‘‘ Thus, by declaring that confession corrupts the 
minds of the young, one can prevent (under Article 334 
of the Code) the remaining priests from fulfilling the 
most important of their priestly functions. At the 
same time, one could deprive them of all their resources 
by prohibiting them from receiving from the remaining 
faithful any money whatsoever for Masses, baptisms, and 
other rites, since that could be easily done by adroitly 
placing those acts under the heading of trickery and 
swindling (Articles 405 and 427 of the Code). 

“ Pherefore, whilst merely asking for the separation 
of the Church from the State—an excellent formula, 
since it can be so agreeably presented to the people— 
the Republican party must, in reality, pursue its ultimate 
object, that of suppressing the Church zx the State.” 

This extraordinary proposal, which M. Clemenceau 
is carrying out to the letter, was published in the 
Parisian Opposition papers on New Year’s Day, 1907. 
ft accounts for the attitude of the Pope: he is very 
well informed on all that goes on with respect to 
this momentous question of the de-Christianisation of 
France, and realises what is the true meaning of all 
that MM. Combes, Clemenceau and Co. have been 
doing. He knows whence the whole business proceeds, 
and sees (as indeed anyone can who has eyes to see 
with) that the spectacle we are now assisting at is but 
the sequence of what was planned in 1882, and even 
earlier, by M. Clemenceau and his friends. 

it is all nonsense trying to throw the blame 
on the Pope, who, even according to the extreme 
Liberal ‘‘Tribuna” of Rome (10 December), has 
“‘acted most wisely in the attitude which he has 
assumed towards the French Government”’, which the 
said organ (usually extremely anti-Papal) blames for 
** the intransigeant attitude which it has assumed”. 
The obstinacy of the French Government in refusing 
to deal directly with the Pope, the episcopacy and the 
French Catholics, and in treating them as ‘‘ negligeable 
quantities ’’, will soon become apparent and may cost 
the Republic dear. There is but one way of separating 
the Church from the State, and that is by restoring 
her churches and religious belongings to her absolutely, 
reserving however a reasonable hold over the works 
of art they contain, and in setting the Church as 
free as she is in England and America. The moment 
the French Government does this she will hear no more 
about ‘‘ Ultramontane intrigues” and ‘‘ monkish con- 
spiracies”. The United States and the Brazils, where 
the Catholic Church is treated in this liberal and wise 
manner, have never the least occasion to complain of 
the loyalty of their Catholic subjects. 

Yours truly, 
RicHaRD Davey. 


To the Editor of the SaAturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Mr. A. Beaumont, who writes to you from 
Paris in the last issue of your REviEw, piously exhorts 
us to ‘‘ pray for the conversion of the Pope”. I have 
no doubt that his Holiness will feel most grateful, but 
at the same time I think he would advise the writer to 
attend the elementary instructions in Christian Doctrine, 
which have been lately made of obligation by the Holy 


Father, on Sundays in all.the churches of the Catholic 
world. Vague notions of what we were taught as 
children do not seem confined, as the writer from Paris 
supposes, to French Catholics alone, but are even to be 
found in the enlightened ranks of Paris correspondents 
of the English press. Thus, if Mr. Beaumont himself 
would purchase our Penny Catechism he would find 
there is no excommunication for not attending Mass on 
Sundays and also that he is not bound to fast on Fridays, 
except in Advent, Lent and Embertide or when a vigil 
of some great feast happens to fall on that day. At 
other times they are simply days of abstinence from 
flesh-meat. This may be a comfort both to Mr. 
Beaumont and his Paris confréres. May I take this 
opportunity, Mr. Editor, to thank you for the noble 
stand you are making in the SaturpAy Review for 
Christianity ? Yours truly, 
A CATHOLIC PRIEsT. 


RAISULI. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


London, W., 31 December, 1906. 

Sir,—May I protest against the statement that 
Raisuli is the biggest man in Morocco? 

1 do not wish to pile up long Arabic names of men 
unknown to your readers, but I could point to at least 
three men of the same sort as Raisuli, in different parts 
of Morocco, at least as able as he is himself. 

But to go out of the robber class, who that knows 
Morocco would say that Raisuli is a bigger man than 
the Kaid (Governor) of the Glawi, or the Kaid of 
Gintafi ? 

But a far bigger man than either of them, or than 
Raisuli, is sitting quietly in his palace at Tangier wait- 
ing the turn of events. He is Kaid El Mehdi el 
Menebhi, the ex-minister of war, and ex-envoy to 
London. 

The intrigues of the perfectly incompetent Guebbas, 
now commanding the Shereefian army at Tangier and of 
the Tazi family, who have so long put the cvuntry to 
sack and pillage financially, have driven him from 
power, but he is, I think all who know Morocco will 
allow, the most competent and biggest man in the 
land. 

Raisuli is a man of capacity, but he looms bigger 
than he really is, on account of the theatre of his 
exploits being within easy reach of a telegraph office. 

It seems only yesterday that I knew him an incon- 
siderable outlaw, with a ragged tail of followers, 
straggling behind his mule. Like Rob Roy he owes 
much to living in a borderland. 

The day that his head is stuck up over the gate of 
the Kasbah of Tangier will be a happy moment for 
Morocco, as if the last independent Mohammedan 
State in Africa is to lose its independence, and be 
merged in the grey flood of universal county-councildom, 
it will be largely owing to the turbulence and folly of 
this ‘* Highland Rogue ”. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Christ Church Vicarage, Banbury, Oxon, 
22 December, 1906. 

Sir,—In spite of your optimistic paragraph on 
p- 727 of your issue, No. 2,668, | am afraid that the 
outlook at present is not very encouraging. We are 
told on the one hand that this country will never stand 
compulsory service, and on the other we find that the 
youthful manhood of Great Britain will not as a whole 
submit to discipline of any kind. Is it because our 
ideals have gone? Our old high ideals of chivalry, 
manliness, and honour, of the fear of God, and the 
love of our brother man for Christ’s sake? It seems 
like it wherever you look. Is Father Vaughan right in 
his estimate of our decadence? I have seen him 
roundly abused in print, heard him execrated viva voce, 
but not answered orconfronted. I hold no brief for him, 
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or for his Church, pate ROT A. is fairly right in 


his estimate ; at any rate he is brave, and has spoken 
out. Even in our country towns, little innocent-looking 
spots, the modern craze for bridge, the fearful 
evils of betting and gambling are rampant. Boys 
and girls who know no more of a horse than 
that one end bites and the other kicks have 
something on when they can manage it. Then, 
instead of playing a good game of football or what 
not themselves, they are all intent upon watching 
other people do it for them, and betting upon matches 
and combinations of matches, which they never even 
see. The whole thing is, in their own parlance, 
‘*Rot!” and unless we return to the old ideals we 
shall be undone as a nation and empire—rightly and 
fairly ruined and undone. We have heard a great 
deal lately about the female suffragists and the 
‘*martyrs” in Holloway Gaol. We have read also 
with peculiar feelings of the lengths to which they can 
go. Personally, not being an ardent politician, I cannot 
understand it. I cannot fathom the joy it appears to 
give them to be carried about the precincts of the 
House of Commons in the arms of stalwart policemen ! 
But it seems to me that if our girls and women will 
only take in hand this question of national defence, 
and the duty of every man to contribute something 
towards it, the thing—the ideal—will be accomplished. 
They rock the cradle, rule the world, and we depend on 
them. Of course I do not refer to the purely modern girl, 
the noisy, shrieking, bridge-playing, smoking travesty of 
what a woman should be, about whose opinions no one 
cares a row of pins. These, happily, are yet in a vast 
minority. If the real women of the country will only 
let it be known that they will have nothing to do 
with the man who is too lazy and indifferent, or 
who is too great a coward to fit himself to defend 
his home, his hearth, and family, then the thing 
would be done. The men would inevitably qualify 
themselves. But it would have to be done thoroughly ; 
the man must be made to feel his inferiority if he is not 
a drilled man and fair marksman. 

No woman should dance with him, ride with him, 
walk with him, be engaged to him, or marry him, if he 
will not lift a finger in defence of his country, his King 
and the Empire. Then the days of chivalry might 
return with high thoughts of God, of Home, and 
Fatherland. I am sure that this is no Utopian idea: 
it might be carried out, if England, this fair isle girt 
with the inviolate sea, demanded it. Let us hope and 
pray that wise counsels in this matter will prevail, and 
that the nation will never permit such a foolish, wicked 
deed as the violation of the sea, with which the Almighty 
has surrounded us for our safety, by the construction 
of a tunnel under the English Channel, thus destroying 
our envied insularity merely to satisfy the lust for gold, 
to avoid the transshipment of goods, or to escape mal- 
de-mer. I believe in my brother men, and | know that 
deep down in their hearts lies the power to rise to the 
old ideals, only the power wants drawing out. The 
women of our splendid race could, if they would, stand 
in the place of King Arthur and rally the manhood of 
the Empire. 

You know the lines in Tennyson’s ‘‘ Guinevere” :— 


‘| made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the King, as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience as their King, 
To break the heathen, and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 
To honour his own word as if his God’s, 
To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds 
Until they won her; for, indeed, I knew 
Of no more subtil master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 
Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thought, and amiable words, 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man.” 


I am, your obedient servant, 
F. M. Burton, 
Vicar of South Banbury. 


THE QUEEN OF GIRLS’ BOOK MAKERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


The Orchard, E. Peckham, Kent, 
2 January, 1907. 

Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ E. S.” surely mistakes 
the nature of Mrs. Meade’s reply to your attack. You 
charge her in your review with (a) writing without 
loving or intellectual interest, (b) introducing into her 
books a certain suggestiveness which cannot be good 
for young readers, (c) writing for pecuniary considera- 
tions only. You also thought fit to indulge in vague 
abuse, and talk of her work as “‘ blatantly vulgar and 
silly” in a manner which appeared to many of your 
readers as wholly unjust and unworthy of the occasion. 
To this last it was not to be expected that Mrs. Meade 
would reply: after all, intemperate language of this 
kind reflects more discredit upon the person attacking 
than the person attacked. 

To your criticisms she replies—(a) That not only does 
she care for the lesson to be drawn from her books, but 
she has ample proof that that lesson is a good one, 
as she herself intended it to be; (b) that the book on 
which you base your remarks about suggestiveness, 
viz. *‘ The Colonel and the Boy”, was never intended 
for children at all, as is expressly indicated in the 
dedication. But in any case the suggestion was not 
intended and comes from the mind of the reader, not 
from the writer of the story. (c) She writes because 
she has a large circle of readers, who find help and 
profit to themselves and a living interest in her books. 

Obviously she would not continue to write if her 
books did not succeed. The same might be said of 
any popular author of to-day, and the ungracious sneer 
of your editorial note loses its point. We all of us, no 
matter what our profession, must consider the audience 
to which we appeal. So long as we are satisfied in our 
own minds that our intention is free from evil, we are 
surely entitled to use whatever gifts we have to the 
utmost. If success follows, and readers increase, then 
well and good: no one has a right to object because a 
writer makes a reasonable income in that way. But 
the large incomes made out of literature are, I should 
imagine, few and far between. 

No one who has read that pathetic and graceful little 
story ‘‘Scamp and |” could ever imagine that the 
object of Mrs. L. T. Meade was ‘‘ to insinuate terrible 
things ” or ‘‘ to convey unpleasant suggestion” to the 
minds of the young and pure. To do this would be to 
falsify all her past record, and it is inconceivable. 

If ‘‘ E. S.” has only just discovered that Mrs. Meade 
writes novels which are intended for adult readers, the 
less he says about her work the better, for he is in no 
position to judge. Personally I have read several of 
them, and there can be no doubt that her position as a 
writer depends on the exciting character of her plots, 
the skill with which she unravels a difficult and com- 
plicated story, maintaining the interest of the reader to 
the very end, on her clever portraiture of women, and 
finally upon her girls’ stories. 

It is surely legitimate to write for both classes of 
readers: plenty of other writers do, some of them 
writers of great reputation, e.g. Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
The mistake consists in reviewing the book intended for 
the adult as though it were intended for the child. 

So many people write so-called children’s books, 
which do not appeal to children at all. When we find 
a writer, who can not only hold the interest of a young 
girl by a vigorous, exciting story, but also do her good 
(and in spite of your reviewer this is the case), it seems 
a pity to underrate the quality of her work, and mis- 
take her intention. You surely would not place in the 
hands of girls stories in which every character is 
blameless and therefore untrue to life, in the hope that 
the children would swallow dutifully all they are told. 
In that case the child would probably turn from such 
rubbish as the work of a sanctimonious hypocrite. I 
fancy school-girls to-day know better. 

I beg to remain, Sir, yours faithfully, P. H. 

[We print this letter only that Mrs. Meade may not 
lose the benefit of any championship she can get. As 
to school-girls, they will soon know better than to read 
Mrs. Meade. Our review is producing its results.— 
Ep. S.R.] 
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REVIEWS. 


THE PEELITE PARTY. 


‘* Sidney Herbert Lord Herbert of Lea. A Memoir.” By 
Lord Stanmore. London: Murray. 1906. 24s. net. 


| Bes STANMORE almost apologises for his very 
interesting Memoir of Sidney Herbert by telling 
us that the outward events of that statesman’s life were 
not striking : that he was not a good letter-writer ; 
and that therefore his biographer must fall back on an 
account of the times in which he lived. Indeed Lord 
Stanmore gives us to understand that but for a promise 
given to Lady Herbert and the persuasion of Mr. 
Gladstone, he would never have faced the difficulty of 
the task. But there is no need for any such apology. 
It is true that Sidney Herbert’s political influence and 
office were due to private rather than to public 
qualities, to his high and chivalrous character, to his 
personal charm of manner, to his social position, rather 
than to his performances in the Parliamentary arena. 
It is also true that no materials were at Lord Stanmore’s 
disposal for writing an intimate life of the most 
popular man of his day in society and in the House of 
Commons. This is of course a genuine loss to all 
lovers of biography: and no doubt Lord Stanmore’s 
Memoir of Sidney Herbert is in reality a history 
of the Peelite party. But how can such a history 
be uninteresting when written by the distinguished 
son of Lord Aberdeen? Sidney Herbert was the 
second son of the eleventh Earl of Pembroke by 
his second wife Catherine, only daughter of Count 
Woronzow, for many years Russian Ambassador in 
London. As his brother Lord Pembroke lived abroad, 
Sidney Herbert managed the property and lived at 
Wilton, perhaps the most beautiful of the historic 
houses in England. He was idolised by his tenantry 
and dependents, and loved and respected by the 
country gentlemen, for he was a keen sportsman as 
well as a politician and a perfect grand seigneur. Thus 
his seat in Wiltshire was only once contested, and then 
unsuccessfully, though the politics of the Peelites were 
never ‘‘ understanded of the people”. The Conserva- 
tive free traders, nicknamed Peelites after their 
leader, were the smallest and most distinguished party 
that ever wandered between the frontier lines of 
Whig and Tory. They consisted of Lord Aberdeen, 
Sir James Graham, Gladstone and Sidney Herbert, all 
of whom had sat in Sir Robert Peel’s last Cabinet, and 
supported him in his repeal of the Corn Law. Cardwell 
was also a Peelite, but he was at that time insignificant 
and was not admitted into the inner councils of the 
select quartet of mugwumps. When Disraeli threw 
over Protection in 1852 there would seem to have been 
no reason against the Peelites rejoining the Conser- 
vative party. But they hated Disraeli, who had risen 
to power on the body of Sir Robert Peel, and when 
Lord Derby’s first Government fell, after barely a year’s 
existence, they formed the celebrated coalition with the 
Whigs under Lord Aberdeen. Gladstone became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Sidney Herbert 
Secretary at War, an office shortly afterwards abolished, 
for he was a kind of second War Minister under the 
Secretary of State for War, who was also Secretary for 
the Colonies, and who was at the beginning of the 
Crimean War the Duke of Newcastle. Sir James 
Graham was First Lord of the Admiralty. The story 
of the Crimean War is as familiar to the present gene- 
ration as any event in history. We see now that the 
war might have been averted by waiting for Austria 
to join France and England in diplomatic action. 
We know now that absolutely nothing was gained 
by the war. But as Renan said, what would not the 
wisest of us give for a glimpse into the text-books of our 
elementary schools a hundred years hence? The part 
of the Crimean War which is still instructive, because 
it has nothing to do with politics, is the commissariat 
and transport of the troops, and the Army Medical 
Service, all of which were in Sidney Herbert's depart- 
ment. Herbert worked like a slave, and never lost his 
temper or his courage. Not the smallest blame was 
ever found to rest on him. But these pages disclose 
a very ugly stain upon Gladstone’s record as an ad- 


ministrator. The greatest scandal of the war was the- 


deficiency of transport between the port of Balaklava 
and the camp, by which rations and clothes were de- 
layed, and in many cases lost. This deficiency was 
partly due to the incompetence of Filder, the Commis- 
sary-General, and partly to the absence of forage, for 
which Gladstone and the Treasury were to blame. At 
the outbreak of the war the Commissary-General 
‘* suggested” that as a measure of precaution forage 
should be accumulated at Constantinople, a suggestion 
which, as it required money, was ultimately referred to 
the Treasury. It will hardly be believed, but Gladstone 
omitted to provide the funds and took no action at all, 
because, as he characteristically explained afterwards, 
it was ‘‘a suggestion” and not ‘‘a request”, which 
from an officer in that position he would not have 
been justified in disregarding! And so _ horses 
and troops were starved and frozen because the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was a casuist! How 
Gladstone escaped popular condemnation, when the 
welkin rang with accusations against almost every- 
body, must remain a mystery. It was Sidney Herbert 
who despatched Florence Nightingale and her nurses. 
to the military hospital at Scutari, and upon the treat- 
ment of the sick and wounded, which aroused such 
angry passions at the time, there is much valuable 
matter in the first volume, handled by Lord Stanmore 
in a dispassionate and judicial spirit. This part of the 
correspondence is a revelation, at least to us, of the 
character of Florence Nightingale, which belongs to 
history and can therefore be spoken of with freedom. 
Miss Nightingale had the organising genius, the 
courage, and the unselfishness of a real heroine. But 
she had the heart and tongue of a shrew, and nothing 
but her services to human suffering can pass off her 
arrogance, her jealousy, and her violent abuse of every-- 
body as fool or knave. It was to poor Sidney Herbert 
that she ‘‘ unpacked her heart in words” : but his sweet- 


ness of temper was equal to the test, and he wrote her 


a kind, dignified, and very shrewd lecture upon the 
advantage of understating rather than overstating a 
public case. Another unpleasant revelation of this 
book is the perfectly contemptible character of Lord 
John Russell. With the Prime Minister in the Upper 
House, Lord John led the House of Commons. But 
this did not satisfy his vanity and ambition: he 
was always intriguing and conspiring against Lord 
Aberdeen and his colleagues with a view to supplant- 
ing the former. When at the opening of the session 
of 1855 Roebuck gave notice of a committee to inquire 
into the conduct of the war, Lord John resigned, and 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government came to an end. But to 
the disgust of ‘‘the little man” Lord Palmerston 
became Prime Minister, for no one would serve under 
Lord John after his ‘‘dirty trick”. With almost 
incredible meanness and want of dignity, Lord John 
Russell accepted office from Palmerston, who of course 
led the Commons. At this juncture the Peelites made 
a mistake. Lord Aberdeen retired from official politics, 
but Graham, Gladstone and Herbert entered Lord 
Palmerston’s first Cabinet. In three weeks’ time they 
all whisked out again, because Palmerston, with his 
unerring tact, was in favour of allowing the Roebuck Com- 
mittee to go on and the Peelites were not. Palmerston 
knew, as Messrs. Gladstone, Graham and Herbert 
ought to have known, that it is always bad business. 
to resist a committee of inquiry, which never does any 
harm, and sometimes does some good. Anyway, these 
gentlemen might have ascertained Palmerston’s views 
and their own on the point before accepting office. 
Their resignation after three weeks produced upon the 
public the impression that they were fussy, vacillating, 
conceited persons who thought more of their own 
reputations than the national service, for we were still 
in the middle of the war. Sidney Herbert did not 
deserve this imputation, for there never was a more 
unselfish and less conceited statesman, and nothing but 
his loyalty to Gladstone and Graham involved him in 
this blunder. Being now out of office the Peelites sat 
down to consider their position. The next four years 
(1855-9) are much occupied with a quadrilateral 


correspondence between Aberdeen, Gladstone, Herbert,. 


and Graham as to which party they shall join, and 
where they shall sit in the House of Commons. 
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“Gladstone declares that the trio of Peelites are become 
public nuisance”; characteristically refuses to 
admit that he has ever joined the Liberal party: 
and discovers strong leanings towards Lord Derby 
and the Conservatives. Herbert earnestly dissuades 
Gladstone from this step, telling him that his mind 
‘is essentially ‘progressive ”, and decides himself for 
the Liberal party, while disliking Palmerston’s war- 
like tendencies. Graham groans at things in general, 
and ‘‘the Jockey and the Jew” in particular. Two 
features strike us pleasantly in this correspondence : 
jits grave and elevated tone: and its freedom from 
personalities. A genuine public spirit breathes through 
these letters, a real desire on the part of these eminent 
men to find out which of the two parties is better fitted 
to serve the nation. With the exception of Sir James 
Graham, who is always sneering at the Jewish adven- 
‘turer, there is not an allusion to the personality of 
Disraeli or Derby or Palmerston or Russell, which 
considering how much Gladstone disliked personally 
Disraeli and Palmerston, is a rare exhibition of self- 
restraint. Antipathy to Palmerston’s Jingoism and 
flippancy was the strongest feeling in Gladstone’s 
breast, and was rapidly impelling him into the arms of 
Derby, from whom he accepted in 1859 the honorary 
‘appointment of Commissioner to the Ionian Islands. 
Then the war between Austria and France and Italy 
broke out, and that decided Gladstone’s fate. He 
hated Austria—as we were reminded twenty years 
later in the Midlothian campaign—and sympathised 
intensely with Cavour and the Italian Unionists. 
Our Conservatives had Austrian leanings, while 
Palmerston and Russell espoused the cause of Italy. 
‘When Palmerston formed his second Administration in 
1859, Gladstone became Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Sidney Herbert Secretary of State for War. That 
was the end of the Peelite party, for Aberdeen and 
Graham had retired. It is strange that a European 
war, in which England had no concern, should have 
been the determining cause of Gladstone’s adoption of 
Liberal principles. Sidney Herbert killed himself with 
overwork at the War Office, but not until he had 
effected more than any Secretary of State before or 
‘since for the improvement of the health, comfort, and 
morality of the private soldier. His two years of office 
‘were embittered and his end undoubtedly hastened by 
his unceasing struggle with Gladstone over the esti- 
mates necessary for national defence. The contest 
shows Gladstone in a most unfavourable light. The 
fortification of our dockyards was as nothing in his 
eyes compared with the disturbance of his Budget. 
Happily, the Cabinet combined against Gladstone, 
whose self-opinionated obstinacy was intolerable. As 
Lord Palmerston told the Queen, ‘it would be better 
to lose Mr. Gladstone than to risk losing Portsmouth 
or Plymouth”. Worn out and wounded by his battle 
with his oldest friend, Sidney Herbert accepted his 
peerage at the beginning of 1861: but the relief came 
too late. Six months afterwards, gazing upon the 
stately cedars and lawns of Wilton, died the Minister 
in his fifty-first year whom Speaker Denison described 
as ‘‘ the pleasantest gentleman in England ”. 


OLD ENGLISH ENGRAVERS. 


“The Old Engravers of England.” By Malcolm C. 
Salaman. London: Cassell. 1906. 5s. net. 


HERE are certain signs on the artistic horizon 
which betoken an eventual return of interest in 

the history of English art, not only in this country itself, 
but on the Continent of Europe. For along time the 
public interest has been confined to the works of a few 
eminent painters, and to the mezzotint engravings from 
their works, or in more recent days to the works of the 
English furniture makers. The idea that the progress 
of the arts in England, if slow in starting, has been of 
a continuous nature, always marked with strong indi- 
viduality and very expressive of the national character 
at different epochs, is one gradually becoming appre- 
ciated by students and historians of art. Before long 
the English, or British, school will be a necessary 
chapter in every history of European art, whereas up 


to the most recent days it has hardly been thought 
worth more than a mere passing notice. 

In no branch of the fine arts does the essentially 
English character assert itself more strongly than in 
that of engraving. If England was slow in starting 
the fine arts, it must be remembered that England was 
slow in forming itself into a nation with national 
instincts, and that it was not till the days of the Tudor 
sovereigns that England became a consolidated whole 
and took its place among the great races of the world. 

Taking these circumstances into consideration it is 
not surprising to find that in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, in fact in any of the fine arts, England, while 
capable of producing many excellent craftsmen, de- 
pended rather on foreign influences for the inspiration 
of the arts. In the art of metal-work, that of the 
goldsmith, the printer, the weapon-maker, the brass- 
founder, the English craftsmen displayed considerable 
proficiency under foreign guidance, even though the 
success was due to good workmanship rather than 
to that artistic instinct which is characteristic of the 
Frenchman or the Japanese. The art of engraving 
developed itself as acraft, learnt in the goidsmith’s 
shop, but first brought into prominent action in the 
service of the press and of literature. From the mere 
secondary rank of book-illustration it gradually deve- 
loped into an independent art, until the time came when 
the utility of the art, as a translator into popular 
language of the more highly esteemed art of painting, 
caused it to lose its independence and become more and 
more of a vassal and a slave. Thus enslaved and 
degraded, the engraver’s art found itself inert and 
defenceless, when its most formidable rival, the invention 
of photography, came into the field and gained an easy 
victory. The history of the English school of en- 
graving from its commencement to its decline has been 
recorded in a popular form by Mr. Malcolm C. 
Salaman in the volume now before us. Mr. Salaman 
gives a lucid and sufficient account of the engravers, 
and one which moreover is quite readable and intelli- 
gible to the inexperienced public. For this reason his 
book should be of value. Incidentally the book is a 
tribute to the good work done in the Print Room of the 
British Museum during the last twenty years under the 
superintendence of Mr. Sidney Colvin. 

The history of the earlier engravers in England during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. is avowedly based 
by Mr. Salaman on the very important work on the 
English engravers of this period by Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
lately issued by the Trustees of the British Museum, 
the value of which has been still more recently en- 
hanced by the additional issue of Mr. A. M. Hind’s 
‘*Catalogue of the Works of Native and Foreign 
Line-engravers in England from Henry VIII. to the 
Commonwealth”. Mr. Salaman adds on his own ac- 
count a very interesting chapter on the engravers of 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, comprising 
the admirable work of William Faithorne, Wenceslaus 
Hollar, David Loggan and Robert White. The works 
of Faithorne, a name known to old lovers of Samuel 
Pepys, have been catalogued by the late Mr. Louis 
Fagan of the Department of Prints and Drawings. 
The works of Hollar, in themselves almost an epitome 
of the history of his times, still await an English 
version and revision of the great catalogue published in 
Germany by Parthey a great many years ago. The 
value of the engraved work by Loggan and White 
will be easily understood by those who may be moved 
by Mr. Salaman’s work to study their engravings. 

It is only natural that Mr. Salaman should devote a 
great part of his work to the history of mezzotint 
engraving, an art in which England held a pre- 
eminence of which the nation may be justly proud. 
Here again Mr. Salaman readily admits his indebted- 
ness to the exhaustive works published by Mr. Alfred 
Whitman of the Department of Prints and Drawings. 
Indeed the story has been so often told that Mr. 
Salaman has little to do except re-tell it in a pleasant 
and very readable fashion. We think him perhaps a 
little unreasonable in seeking to deprive Prince Rupert 
of his share in the invention of mezzotint engraving. It 
is generally acknowledged that the mechanical part of 
the invention was brought to perfection by Ludwig von 
Siegen, although it is not clear that von Siegen was the 
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actual discoverer of the roulette as an engraver'’s tool. 
But Rupert may fairly lay claim to have been the first 
to elevate this new craft, which but for him might 
have been still-born, into an art, and by his own 
genius to show its capabilities, which in the more pro- 
fessional hands of Wallerant Vaillant and others were 
to be put to such a remarkable test, and carried to 
such an unexpected development. 

In another chapter Mr. Salaman deals somewhat 
shortly with that phase of engraving in which to our 
mind the English artist asserted most fully his national 
character and achieved his greatest artistic triumphs. 
In the hands of Hogarth line-engraving became a 
power in art which needs no comment here. It is diffi- 
cult however to believe that, as time goes on, connois- 
seurs in art will not return to the study of the engravings 
of Sir Robert Strange, William Woollett, William 
Sharp, John Keyse Sherwin, and the landscape en- 
gravers of the British school. In the works of these 
artists there is a freedom of treatment, and a pictorial 
feeling, which distinguish them most nobly from the 
so highly finished but rather mechanical engravings 
produced on the Continent in the school of Raphael 
Morghen at Rome, or Paolo Toschi at Bologna, or in 
the great engraving schools of Germany. These en- 
gravings, excellent as they are, just lack that note of 
human sympathy which is to be found in a plate by 
Woollett or by Sharp. 

Mr. Salaman concludes with a chapter on stipple- 
engraving, that facile art, pretty and shallow, so well 
suited to the foibles and fancies of its day, an art for 
the drawing-room or the boudoir, perfect within its 
own limits, but ineffective if extended beyond them. 
Lastly, but not of least importance, Mr. Salaman gives 
a bibliography of copper-plate engraving, which cannot 
fail to be of use to the student. 


SECRETS OF ASIA MINOR. 


*‘Studies ia the History and Art of the Eastern Pro- 
vinces of the Roman Empire.” Written for the 
Quatercentenary of the University of Aberdeen by 
Seven of its Graduates. Edited by W. M. Ramsay. 
Aberdeen: 1906. 


F millionaires were in the habit of supporting 
explorations which may be expected to add to our 
knowledge of classical antiquity, they would probably 
find it hard to select the field which ought to interest 
them most. From the point of view of the general 
public, there are three districts which have competed 
with each other in the last few years. Crete has 
brought us into definite relation with a new and sur- 
prising type of early civilisation. Egypt, through the 
advantages of its climate, has provided literary material 
which has already been of great value, and may at any 
time be even more important. Asia Minor has not 
appealed to the popular imagination quite to the same 
extent ; but great expectations are formed of Mr. D. 
G. Hogarth’s forthcoming work on Ephesus, and 
the University of Aberdeen fitly commemorates its 
quatercentenary by showing how much has already 
been done in Asia Minor, how much remains to be 
done, and how urgent it is that the work should be 
continued vigorously before it is too late. The explorer 
is too often in a position like the ‘‘ deputation” of a 
missionary society. He may relate what he has to say 
through genuine enthusiasm for the subject : but he will 
be conscious that all his remarks will be interpreted 
as ultimately resolving themselves into an appeal for 
money, and he will be aware that this charge is not 
untrue. Money is wanted to carry on his work: and 
the more convinced he is of its value, the less possible 


will it be for him to keep the appeal for money 
in the background. If readers of the Aberdeen 
quatercentenary volume are occasionally reminded that 
it contains an appeal for funds, they will at least feel | 
that the appeal ought to prove very convincing, since | 
here is work of the most varied and important descrip- | 
tion, which is becoming increasingly more difficult 
with the lapse of time and must be done soon if | 


earned the right to be definitely associated with Asia 
Minor requires no proof to anyone who has glanced at 
the book. The essays are written by seven graduates, 
but it is natural that the editor, Sir W. M. Ramsay, 
should play the largest part. Not only does he con- 
tribute three out of the nine articles: but his writings 
and opinions are cited throughout with the respect 
which is due to them. There is at least one obvious 
advantage resulting from this. Volumes of essays by 
various contributors are apt, in spite of common dis- 
cussion and editorial correction, to advance positions 
which are mutually inconsistent ; and this is true not 
only of theological subjects. The Aberdeen volume 
has abundant variety of subject, ranging from art and 
religion to politics, and the writers have individuality : 
but the predominance of the editor secures them from 
any chance of contradicting one another. That an 
inscription from Sinanli should be described as ‘‘ pro- 
bably Christian” in one essay and as ‘‘ pagan” in 
another strikes the reader with a shock of surprise, 
because even such minor differences are rare. It need 
hardly be added that the historical and literary 
illustrations show a wide knowledge of the whole 
field and are always to the point. Here again the 
editor's high standard tempts us to be critical: 
and we wonder whether he has sufficient authority for 
saying that the patria potestas in its extreme form was 
confirmed in Galatia by a rescript of Hadrian, whereas 
we should pass this by without comment if we had todo 
with someone who did not weigh his words. It must be 
confessed that the editor’s well-known style has also 
affected his fellow-contributors to some extent in a less 
favourable way. His transitions both of thought and 
of language are often abrupt and hard to follow: the 
same may be said, though in a minor degree, of the 
other writers. 

If we ask what are the main characteristics of 
this work in Asia Minor, we find ourselves puzzled 
by its variety: but some leading points emerge into 
prominence. One is the light thrown on the official 
religion of the Roman Empire. We have been apt not 
to take this religion seriously. Mithraism, for instance, 
has long been admitted to have been a serious rival of 
Christianity : but could anyone, it has often been asked, 
have had his religious instincts satisfied by the worship 
of the Roman Emperor? Must not its influence be 
thought of as purely political? Sir W. M. Ramsay 
has already shown, notably in his volume on the 
**Seven Churches of Asia”, and more fully in the 
dissertation on the ‘‘ Tekmoreian Guest-friends ” which 
is now published, that it deserves more consideration. 
Some of us may be unconvinced as yet: but Asia 
Minor has made us think the matter over afresh. 

If this point mainly interests the theologian, the 
historian will be struck by the continuity of history in 
Asia Minor. Geographical conditions cannot alter 
seriously within the period covered by known history : 
but there are parts of the world where the centres of 
civilised importance have shifted so much that the 
alteration seems nearly to have amounted to a physical 
change. Asia Minor as a whole is not one of these 
places. It is impossible to read Miss Ramsay’s article 
on Isaurian and East Phrygian Art, or Mr. Fraser’s 
article on the laws of adoption in Phrygia, or 
indeed almost any of the articles in this volume, 
without being impressed with the extent to which old 
local peculiarities have survived in varying forms 
through the upheavals and disasters that have swept 
over the country. Mommsen is quoted by Sir W. M- 
Ramsay as saying: “If I had to begin a new life 
of scholarship I should take up the period between 
Diocletian and Justinian”. In studying the struggle 
between Christianity and Paganism and their partial 
accommodation to each other which marks this com- 
plicated epoch, the evidence of Asia Minor must take a 
large place: and its importance is hardly less in the 
later struggles between conflicting beliefs and interests. 
No one can work to any purpose in Asia Minor who 
does not feel sympathy with many different parts of 
history: and there is hardly any part of history for 
which its evidence is not valuable, though it may often 
be indirect. 

Again, there is the political interest of Asia Minor. 


done at all. That the University of Aberdeen has | Perhaps the Rede Lecture for 1906, reprinted in this 
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volume, may be regarded as alarmist in tone: but a 
man is not usually an alarmist for nothing. ‘‘ The 
struggle for Asia Minor is not yet ended”: and, owing 
to the continuity of Anatolian history, the struggle is, 
in spite of changes, very much what it was in old days. 
If history can anywhere teach us direct lessons and 
administer warnings, Asia Minor is its field. The 
work ought to be pushed on, not only because of the 
continual destruction of memorials which the advance 
of civilisation, here as elsewhere, inevitably brings 
with it, but also on account of the widened political 
experience which the workers gain and can impart to 
those who learn from them. There are many claims 
on the supporters of historical and archzological 
research. Crete and Egypt have to be remembered : 
and the British school at Athens holds out hopes of 
remarkable discoveries at Sparta. But Asia Minor 
must not be forgotten. 


THE GREAT VALUATION. 


‘*The Domesday Inquest." By Adolphus Ballard. 
London: Methuen. 1906. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘| interpretation of Domesday Book turns inevi- 
tably on the view held as to the object of the great 
Inquest determined on at the midwinter gemot of 
Gloucester. The suggestion of Professor Freeman 
that perhaps it had been found no easy matter to levy 
fairly and accurately the Danegeld derives support from 
what is known of the actual amount realised from the 
heavy tax of 6s. on the hide exacted in 1083-4, and 
if the main object of the King in sending out commis- 
sioners was to ascertain the incidence of the geld, 
numerous passages in the record otherwise obscure 
become intelligible and a reason appears which will 
account for some of the omissions in the deposi- 
tions. It is natural to infer that the series of ques- 
tions found in the Cambridgeshire Inquest is a fair 
sample of lists used on all the circuits, since the in- 
ternal evidence of the two volumes known as Domes- 
day Book points to the fact that the inquiry was carried 
out on the same lines throughout the country. This 
leads to the further conclusion that the returns made 
will only unfold their secrets to an investigator who 
has the leisure and patience to examine them as a con- 
sistent whole. Acting on the theory that Domesday 
Book is a monumental valuation list, Mr. Ballard refuses 
to be drawn off on side issues and sets to work with the 
statistics given for the day on which King Edward was 
quick and dead and those given for the time at which 
the inquiry was held to deduce meanings for the 
technical terms used and institutions referred to in the 
pages of the record. The advantage gained in freeing 
the commissioners from all suspicion of ulterior design 
when drawing up their reports is unmistakable on 
seeking an explanation for an ambiguous phrase such 
as—‘‘ There is land for X teams”. If the commis- 
sioners were instructed only to put down facts, there is 
no reason to suppose they would go out of their way 
to notice possibilities: arguing thus, the sentence can 
not be construed to mean a rough estimate of land that 
ought to be under cultivation, and therefore, remem- 
bering the principle that Domesday Book must be 
studied as a whole, the natural inference is, that the 
statement is :in answer to the question, ‘*‘ What was 
the number of teams T. R. E. ?”” consequently ‘‘ There 
is land for X teams” = ‘‘ There were X teams T. R. E.”, 
and so far ambiguity disappears. 

As a geld-book, *‘ Domesday ” may be said to prove 
itself, for the entries made in it show that the coramis- 
sioners set down nothing irrelevant to the incidence of 
the geld, yet the very deficiencies of the book, in- 
separable from its nature, serve occasionally to elucidate 
some of its problems. Thus, bv carefully noting omis- 
sions in the text, Mr. Ballard has been able to disentangle 
the bewildering figures which relate to the teams on the 
estates of the Abbey of S. Edmund's and find confirma- 
tion for his proposition ‘‘that the presence of demesne 
and villans was essential to the pre-Conquest tenement to 
which the commissioners applied the term of manor”. 

Antiquaries are already familiar with his conten- 
tion that the existence of town houses appurtenant 


to rural manors can be traced to the obligation of 
repairing the fortified places and will be prepared to 
find the ‘‘ burh-bot” fully utilised in his treatment of 
shire, castellary and burgess, but they may discover 
more controversial material in the definition of ‘‘ soke ” 
now put forward, for Mr. Ballard draws a distinction 
between ‘‘ sake and soke” and ‘“ soke” used singly. 
He states his case with much ingenuity and to say the 
least of them his arguments prove that the difference 
between the two has been overlooked. To quote in 
fragments might leave a wrong impression and the 
whole of Chapter VII. in which the ‘‘ Humbler Folk” 
are discussed will need to be examined with the greatest 
care as more may hinge on this new reading of ‘‘ soke” 
than can be gathered at a first inspection. 

After comparing the evidence obtainable in Domes- 
day Book with that of pre-Conquest documents to 
disclose the economic conditions prevailing in 1066, 
Mr. Ballard sums up the result of his analysis and 
feels justified in assuming ‘‘that the services of the 
freeholders agree with those of the King’s gafolgelders, 
that the services of the sokeman agree with those of 
the geneat, that the only specified service of the villans 
agrees with one of the specified services of the geburs, 
that the services of the cottager in the Rectitudines 
Singularum Personarum agree with the services of the 
Domesday cottager”’. 

As the commissioners failed to distinguish between 
the freeholder—*‘ liber homo ”—and the sokeman except 
in the Eastern counties, the very necessary warning is 
added that the decision whether a man was a freeholder 
or whether a sokeman depends on the answer given to 
the question, had he liberty of commendation ? 

To avoid the notion of serfdom Mr. Ballard con- 
scientiously omits the ‘‘i” whenever he has occasion 
to mention the ‘‘villan” of Domesday Book and 
having satisfied himself that the sentence, ‘‘X a free- 
man held it” equates with ‘‘ X held freely”, prefers to 
translate ‘‘liber homo” into *‘ freeholder” rather than 
‘* freeman ”, which, assuming the premisses correct, is 
undoubtedly the better course. Agriculturists ought to 
find much to interest them in the pages devoted to 
eleventh-century farming. Canon Taylor has said that 
‘*the open field is the master-key for the interpretation 
of Domesday” and though the key may at times stick 
in the lock, it remains true that without a working 
acquaintance with the system of husbandry which 
absorbed the energies of our forefathers columns of 
statistics must seem dry and meaningless. 

‘*Can these dry bones live?” asks Mr. Ballard : 
Aye, verily if they be treated properly. 

The dull-looking features of Domesday Book when 
pressed into the service of art can make the yokel of 
the eleventh century with his ox-pole as real a person 
to-day as thetwentieth-century hind with his McCormick 
reaping - machine. Islip, sketched for us by Mr. 
Ballard as a typical village, is far from standing alone, 
for on looking up from the musty tables put together 
with such painstaking labour by those old commis- 
sioners to scan the distant horizon, shadowy forms 


“assume substance and many another village of the mother- 


land throws up against the skyline even as it appeared 
eight hundred years ago. Itis of small consequence 
that we have been only able to touch on one or two of 
the numerous important points raised in this latest 
study of the Domesday Inquest, since no antiquary will 
rest satisfied until he has secured his own copy of 
Mr. Ballard’s book. 


NOVELS. 


“The Eight Guests.” By Percy White. London: 
Constable. 1906. 6s. 


George Eliot wrote, rather cynically, that you must 
either give people what they are accustomed to, or 
what they don’t understand. Ina novel, at all events, 
we prefer the former, and from Mr. Percy White we 
always know what to expect. His types may be a 
trifle monotonous, but they are cheerfully intelligible, 
and clean, healthy pagans, which in these days of 
morbid medical religious novels and plays is a great 
deal to be thankful for. We are certain that Mr. Percy 
White will not stray far from the magic square mile: 
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called Mayfair, and that though he may whisk us off in 
a yacht he will surely land us again in Piccadilly. Of 
the company-promoting Jew, with the square jaw and 
the fleshy nose and the big head, we are in truth some- 
what weary; he seems to be an obsession to the 
modern novelist. Marcus Hart is the conventional 
type, a sensitive, vindictive snob. He is determined 
to marry Emilia Arden, the type of the well-bred 
dowerless maiden, but has a rival in Captain Arthur 
Norbert, the type of the aristocratic young soldier, 
bitter and impecunious. Hart, being like so many 
millionaires not altogether a fool, detects a sub-current 
of ridicule against himself in the duchess’s set, and 
plans revenge. He announces that he has chartered a 
yacht to go in search of a treasure-island, and invites 
seven ladies to accompany him, weakly allowing 
Captain Norbert to make the eighth in the hope that 
he may thereby lose a military appointment which has 
been offered to him. The original idea of Marcus is 
to land his eight Sybarites on the island without the 
French cook and their luggage, whilst he remains 
snugly on board with the luxuries. In this way he 
hopes to teach these fine ladies and Norbert what a 
few days’ roughing it means. On arriving off the 
island, which is barren and uninhabited, things get 
muddled, and Marcus Hart, the captain of the yacht, 
the cook and the tents, land with difficulty, leaving 
Norbert and the ladies on board with an incompetent 
mate and ships’ biscuits. A storm springs up, which 
drives the yacht from its moorings into the open. How 
the storm lasts for several days, how the ‘‘ Eight 
Guests”’ are nearly shipwrecked and still more nearly 
starved, how nobly Arthur Norbert and Emilia Arden 
behave under the stress of danger, how the sea washes 
away the affectation and the complexions of the smart 
ladies, and how they are taken in tow and finally 
landed at Southampton, together with Marcus Hart 
who was picked off the island by a steamer, may be 
read in these pages. Arthur Norbert, who gets his 
appointment, marries Emilia Arden, and Marcus Hart 
is obliged for once to admit failure. It is all pretty 
good fun, a novel to read between lunch and dinner on 
a wet Sunday. 


“*King Midas.” By Upton Sinclair. London: Heine- 
mann. 1906. 6s. 


This is a dull and trivial novel. Mr. Sinclair tells 
us in a preface that he was twenty-one when he 
wrote it; itis put a poor apology. Also he tells us 
that it has been praised by ninety-five American 
reviewers : no wonder that American ‘‘ literature” is 
what it is. The story deals with one of the most 
objectionable young persons it has ever been our lot to 
encounter in a book. In the first chapter she comes 
gushing song on a May morning, and she gushes con- 
tinuously and furiously to the end of the book. It 
is a long book—it seemed an endless book indeed—and 
when the tiresome heroine is not gushing, or acting in 
a fashion that can only be explained on the supposition 
that she is a sufferer from congenital imbecility, one of 
the fine galaxy of sticks who serve as men in the story 
is prosing hard at her. The invalid prig she finally 
marries has a past of the penny novelette kind, a past 
that really aggravates the steadfast reader who struggles 
on to the point at which that past, intoxicated of course, 
comes tumbling into the story. The worst thing about 
this novel is that it is too annoying to have the sleep- 
giving quality its dulness seems to promise. 


‘*Running Horse Inn.” By Alfred Tresidder Sheppard. 
London: Macmillan. 1906. 6s. 


The sombre atmosphere of tragedy in which this 
story ends is hardly in keeping with the rest of the 
book. The novel is long, but in spite of its length the 
author fails to attune his reader to the desired key. 
Taking the years of distress after Waterloo as his 
background (with Thistlewood and other real con- 
spirators as incidental figures) he writes the history of 
a Kentish innkeeper’s family. George Kennett, the 
younger son, returns from the hardships of the Peninsular 
War to find his sweetheart the wife of his elder brother, 
but tries to settle down by their side contentedly. 
Money disasters, unconquered passion for his first love, 

and political discontent unite to warp a character never 


very attractive. So through a minute chronicle of 
petty events the story moves to a sudden climax. The 
design is ambitious, the details carefully wrought, but 
Mr. Sheppard seems to us to have essayed, with in- 
adequate equipment, a theme which would have suited 
Mr. Thomas Hardy in his earlier manner. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘* Untravelled England.” By James John Hissey. London: 
Macmillan. 1906. 16s. 

All the places which Mr. Hissey describes cannot accurately 
be included in untravelled England—we wish they could: for 
instance he introduces us to Brockenhurst and Lyndhurst and 
Beaulieu and to the country about Bakewell and Rowsley. 
The drawback to these places to-day is that they are, in the 
summer at any rate, over-travelled by English and Americans ; 
whilst several others have been so built on within the last five 
and twenty years that it is quite a walk to reach the real 
country-side if you start from the station or chief hotel. There 
are however hundreds of beautiful districts quite off the well- 
worn tourist track, unknown even to motorist and cyclist 
owing chiefly to bad roads, and among some of these we 
may roam with Mr. Hissey, who writes of them with fresh- 
ness and enthusiasm. His book is perhaps none the worse 
that he does not strain at distinction. He just chats amiably 
of the beauty of the scenery, the dialects, folklore and 
antiquities and local history. Mr. Hissey refers several times 
to the old grandfather or staircase clocks. We have often 
been struck by the great number of these clocks there are 
in all parts of England to-day. Many have been sold by 
the farmers and peasantry, but many remain, and there is 
hardly an old furniture or curiosity shop in an English country 
town that has not several for sale. Yet they are for the most 
part genuine old clocks, unlike much of the furniture which is 
sold as Sheraton or Chippendale. In former times it would 
seem as if almost every farmer and a great number of the 
well-to-do villagers had one of these clocks ; the majority were 
thirty-hour not eight-day clocks. 


‘* A Treasury of English Literature.” Selected and Arranged, with 
Translations and Glossaries, by Kate Warren. London: 
Constable. 1906. 7s. 6d. net. 

Miss Warren takes us in this book from the twelfth to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Mr. Stopford Brooke 
contributes an introduction praising her selections warmly, and 
we think he is justined in doing so. They are an excellent 
collection. Our only doubt is whether there is or should be a 
considerable demand for such a handbook as this. To read 
the book through would be to get at best a scrappy idea of 
English literature. To read thoroughly and often a few great 
poets and prose writers is to get more knowledge and far 
more pleasure out of literature than to pick a bit here and a 
bit there out of even the best handbook or manual. 


‘* Problems of Empire.’ By the Hon. T. A. Brassey. London: 
Humphreys. 1906. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Brassey’s papers and essays on Imperial problems which 
make up this volume have been so favourably received in a 
more expensive form that he has been induced to publish a 
popular edition. Though we do not agree with Mr. Brassey in 
all he says, his views, based on personal knowledge of the 
Empire, are always worth considering, and perhaps, as he 
suggests, have not lost in point since the present Government 
took office. On the question of tariff reform Mr. Brassey is 
strongly in favour of preference—his preference going further 
in the direction of protection than some more enthusiastic 
tariff reformers would possibly dare to suggest. 


In “ Personal Adventures and Anecdotes of an Old Officer” 
(Arnold, 12s. 6d. net) Colonel Robertson gives his experiences of 
a long and often an exciting career. His mother predicted 
that he would come to an awful death unless he reformed, but 
he has lived to be an octogenarian, and is evidently still full of 
spirit and daring. Colonel Robertson writes with energy and 
natural force, and his anecdotes are lively as his adventures. 
—Messrs. Arnold also publish a popular edition of ‘* My 
Memoirs”, by Henri Stephen De Blowitz. M. Blowitz, it may be 
remembered, dictated these reminiscences not long before he 
died, and he was anxious that they should be published. He 
kept no diary and rarely took notes, preferring to trust almost 
wholly to memory.—In “ The London Library” Messrs. 
Routledge are publishing several collections of memoirs and 
lives of real historical interest and use. The latest is “ The 
Life of William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle’’, by Margaret 
Duchess of Newcastle. Professor Firth edits the work, supplying 
full and admirable footnotes. As a rule footnotes by an editor 
are a pest, interfering with the comfort of the reader ; but Mr. 
Firth’s are an exception; often they are the most interest- 
ing things on the page. His preface, too, is admirable. 

“ Debrett’s Peerage (1907). London: Dean. 31s. net, is spe- 
cially noteworthy from the fact that it contains the largest 
distribution of hereditary honours that has occurred in modern 
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times, mainly owing to the resignation honours conferred in 
December 1905. The editor must find more and more difficulty 
in keeping “ Debrett” within due bounds without omitting 
something that is deemed essential by those immediately con- 
cerned. ‘Whitaker's Peerage 1907" is on a more modest 
scale. It is surprising how much the editor manages to pack 
into its 740 pages, including a useful index to seats and resi- 
dences of persons mentioned in the volume. Of ‘‘ Whitaker's 


Almanack” and “ Hazell’s Annual’ there is nothing more to | 


be said than that the same comprehensive care has been shown 
in revision as in previous issues. The reference bookshelf 
should contain both: neither can possibly satisfy all demands, 
but it is usually safe to say that what we do not find in one we 
shall find in the other. 


‘* Revue des Deux Mondes.”’ ler Janvier. 


This number contains a forcible and touching notice of the 
late M. Brunetiére by the Vicomte de Vogiié, who was for thirty 
years a fellow contributor to this Review. It helps those who 
have only known the deceased writer by his writings to appre- 
ciate the real character of the man. He was, says M. de 
Vogiié, by nature an orator not a writer. The long and involved 
sentences which irritated his readers were the delight of his 
hearers ; in that point he singularly resembled the late Mr. 
Gladstone. The harshness and dryness of his manner, which 
repelled those who only knew him superficially, were easily for- 
given by his intimate associates. It is quite clear that he only 
failed to secure the chair he coveted, and deserved, in the 
Collége de France through the pusillanimity of the authorities, 
who feared the clamour of the opponents of all religion if they 
had given it to one who had become a believer as the result of 
prolonged intellectual struggles. At one time he thought of 
becoming a deputy. He might have been a great force in the 
recent struggle between religion and atheism ; but perhaps the 
cause he supported would have lost more than it gained. 
Certainly he knew “how to toil terribly” and his last words 
were “I am going to enjoy a long rest ”. 


THE JANUARY REVIEWS. 


There is no lack of political vigour about the first issues of 
the reviews in the new year. In the “ National” in addition to 
the usual trenchant editorial notes we have Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
denunciation of “The Government and the Policy of Hate” and 
“* Pacta Serva’s” appeal to the Unionist party todo nothing which 
may in any way assist the “separatist conspiracy in Ireland”.+ 
Mr. Arnold-Forster goes seriatim through the Ministerial record 
of the past year and finds the Government guilty in every case 
of inflicting injury upon political opponents. “In every act of 
external or internal policy the sympathy of the Government has 
been displayed on behalf of those who by their deeds or their 
words have given evidence of their unfriendliness to our race 
and to our empire.” To such action, he urges, Unionists must 
oppose a policy not merely critical and destructive but con- 
structive and healing : “it must be a policy which appeals to 
the ple of this country as a whole and which does not 
depend for its efficacy upon cultivating, trading upon, and 
gratifying sectional animosities”. The Irish article is issued 
as a 36-page supplement to the “National”. Inthe “ Nine- 
teenth Century” Mr. Herbert Paul turns aside from politics 
for a while to discuss “The Influence of Catullus” ; he leaves 
the question of the Education Bill and the House of Lords to 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, who reminds the House of Commons 
that, as it holds the purse strings, it may do something to 
defeat the pretensions of the Chamber of which Lord Stanley 
of Alderley is a member. It will be a disappointment to him 
if in the future the Government seeks to conciliate its opponents 
rather than its friends. In the “Contemporary” Mr. L. T. 
Hobhouse advocates the referendum—which should not neces- 
sarily involve the existence of the Government—and a restric- 
tion of the right of veto, whilst Mr. Macnamara urges that 
the Education problem cannot be left where it is. He is 
inclined to think that it is in the power of the local education 
authorities to take action which will make the Church of 
England eager for the very measure which their friends in 
the House of Lords have destroyed. “ Blackwood’s” notes on 
the subject are in the nature of a warning to the Radicals not 
to imagine that the country will readily abandon the principle 
of a Second Chamber capable of securing due consideration for 
questions on which the public has not expressed a deliberate 
judgment. Reform of the House of Lords will make matters 
worse for the Government than now. “Whatever leap the 
Radicals may take from a hereditary to an elective Chamber, 
they will find that it is one from the frying pan into the fire.” 
In the “ Fortnightly ” the question of the suffrage is dealt with 
in characteristic fashion by Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, who 
advocates “a rational system of representation and election” 
based on a suffrage exercised by all adults of thirty-one years 
of age and over. 

_ One of the most effective articles in the reviews this month 
is Mr. J. L. Garvin’s in the “ Fortnightly” under the title “ The 
House on Piles: a History and a Warning”. It traces the 


political causes of the fall of Holland to “a vicious party 
system, reliance upon peace maxims instead of upon resolute 
armaments, continual sacrifice of future security to present 
gain, the optimistic sophistries always most rampant among 
nations in decay; and the belief to which all prosperous 
peoples tend to succumb, that the Have-nots of international 
politics can be induced to desist when the Haves are satisfied 
and that what was won by war can be kept by verbiage”. 
He makes an analysis of the ‘economic causes which assisted 
the decline of the Netherlands, and the warning conveyed in 
the close similarity between British conditions to-day and 
Dutch conditions two and a half centuries ago should not be 
lost on people who are not purblind as the result of party 
or economic prejudice. Two articles of Indian interest in the 
“ Nineteenth Century ” are Amir Ali’s account of Afghanistan 
and its present ruler, written in view of the Amir’s visit, 
and the Raja I. Rajgan of Kapurthala’s suggestions as to 
the proper education of Indian princes, whom he would 
send to Europe at as early an age as possible. The conflict 
between the Papacy and the French Government is considered 
in the “Nineteenth Century” by Mr. Wilfrid Ward, who 
regards the campaign as one against Christianity itself, and by 
Mr. Laurence Jerrold in the “ Monthly”, who foreshadows 
peace without honour for the Church. In the “ Nineteenth 
Century” M. Alfred Naquet, ancien sénateur, ancien député, 
seeks to give Englishmen a comprehensive idea of the view 
held in France as to the entente cordiale. He thinks that 
an alliance with England would be the best guarantee 
France could have against war, if a general disarmament, 
which he would prefer, is impossible. In the event of war 
then the entente, he thinks, would protect France against 
the worst consequences. His idea is that if France would 
disarm she would set a great example which would expose 
her to fewer dangers than the present armed peace. As 
there is no chance of the Republic adopting so Quixotic a 
course he urges that all Frenchmen, whether Republican or 
Socialist, should support the English alliance. 

Writing on Foreign Affairs in 1906, Mr. Edward Dicey in 
the “Empire Review” says he is afraid the exaggerated im- 
portance attached to the Anglo-French Agreement in France 
is the one thing likely to cause trouble. “During a recent 
visit to Paris I was informed on every side that the vast 
majority of Frenchmen, without distinction of party or politics,, 
were firmly convinced that England had committed herself in 
fact if not in name to an offensive and defensive alliance, and 
was actuated by such a jealousy of the industrial and naval 
competition of Germany that, apart from any treaty obliga- 
tions, she was willing, if not anxious, to come to the armed 
assistance of France in the event of her being threatened by 
any aggressive action on the part of Germany.” Such an im- 
pression may bring disappointment which would revive in an 
aggravated form the old cry of “ Perfide Albion”. In another 
section of his paper Mr. Dicey rejects the idea that the 
Khedive is supporting the ultra-Nationalist policy in Egypt. 
A weighty and friendly warning to the young Mohammedans 
who have raised the cry “Egypt for the Egyptians ” or “ India 
for the Indians” appears in the “ Asiatic Quarterly ” from the 
pen of Professor Vambéry. Addressing his remarks par- 
ticularly to the Mohammedans in India, who are “the farthest 
advanced on the path of modern culture amongst their co- 
religionists in Inner Asia”, he urges them not to “obfuscate- 
a promising horizon” by precipitate and visionary schemes. 

Among the occasional papers to which attention should be 
given is Mr. J. A. Spender’s examination into the conditions of 
population and agriculture in the first and second halves of the 
nineteenth century. His view is that even Protection as it 
existed before 1846 would not restore population to the land in 
the old ratio to that of the towns. Mr. John C. Medd in the 
“ Nineteenth Century” explains what is being done and what 
is needed in regard to agricultural education. Expert views 


of the recent income-tax report are given by Sir Thomas 


Whittaker in the “Financial Review of Reviews” and Mr. 
McCrae in the “Nineteenth Century”. Temperance re- 
form is discussed by Sir Thomas W. Whittaker in the 
“ National”, and Mr. Ernest E. Williams in the “ Monthly”, 
and by way of commentary on both Mr. E. N. Bennett tells 
the story of “a temperance town”—Portland, Maine. For 
nearly half a century he says prohibition has been little elise 
thana name in Portland. “ Drink is prohibited, but drunken- 
ness ishorribly patent. The secretary of the Y.M.C.A. told Sir 
Thomas Whittaker three years ago that he had never seen a 
glass of spirits in Portland, and yet at that moment he could 
have walked into thirty saloons and purchased whisky over the 
counter in broad daylight.” 

The description in the SATURDAY REVIEW of Mr. George 
Moore as a poet in prose has exercised the mind of Mr. 
Francis Duckworth who in the “Monthly” saggests an 
opportunity for literary critics. He apparently does not 
know precisely what the phrase means and asks “ how is 
it possible for a critic within the limits of halfa column of 
printed matter to pass a definite and final verdict upon a novel 
or poem and at the same time be understood by his readers?” 
When a paper deals with politics he says it is easy to under- 
stand what is intended by certain phrases because we know 
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the paper's principles. Imperialism means one thing in the 
“Daily News” and another in the “Daily Mail” Mr. 
Duckworth wants to be equally sure that he knows what a prose- 
t is when the phrase is used by a SATURDAY or any other 
eviewer. In other words he wants a “frankly subjective” 
standard of literary criticism—whatever that may be—which 
shall destroy present “vagueness and invertebracy”. His 
argument seems to us to amount to a plea for party in criticism 
as in politics. He winds up with the suggestion that journals 
should devote more attention than they do to fiction—that a 
novel by Miss Marie Corelli should be given longer notice 
than that given, say, to the “‘Times’ History of the War in 
the Far East ”. 


THEOLOGY. 


“* Silanus the Christian.” By E. A. Abbott. London: Black. 
1906. 7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Abbott is making his third experiment in the conveyance 
of modern ideas concerning Christianity under the form of 
the autobiography of an ancient believer. “ Philochristus” 
and “Onesimus” were interesting books, and of undoubted 
service in their day ; “ Silanus” is equally sincere and to some 
minds will appeal with considerable force. Dr. Abbott warns 
those who find the normal road to belief open for themselves 
to avoid reading his book ; yet many who are convinced that 
the old teaching is still the soundest and happiest approach 
will rejoice that Dr. Abbott can lead others by his own less 
attractive path to the same high view of the nature and the 
claims of the Founder of Christianity. ‘The progress of a 
disciple of Epictetus, while actually attending his lectures, from 
the teaching of his master to that of S. Paul is an inviting 
subject and is well worked out. Epictetus is represented as 
using the words of his own recorded lectures ; interesting 
characters, such as Arrian himself, are brought 7 the scene, 
and so good a scholar as Dr. Abbott can trusted to 
avoid anachronisms, though a hero named Q. Junius Silanus 
was rather of senatorial than of equestrian family and it 
jars on one to hear that S. Paul could “give points” to 
Epictetus in fervour. But there is a deeper anachronism than 
that of detail and style, and Dr. Abbott has made no effort to 
mask the modernness of Silanus’ reasoning. He argues in a 
fashion that was impossible before Niebuhr dissected Roman 
history and in a spirit which owes something to the Abbé 
Loisy. And in the middle of the book we find that the 
narrative is the thinnest of devices for inveigling us into 
a fresh volume of “ Diatessarica ”, or rather of results which are 
to be taken on trust till they are proved by the seventh volume 
of that formidable series. Silanus and his friend Scaurus have 
anticipated Dr. Abbott’s ingenious manipulation of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and use the penknife to cut up their rare and precious 
papyrus rolls of the Gospels just as we might use the scissors 
on cheap printed copies if we wished to arrange a synopsis. 
They explain miracles by telepathy and hypnotism, and philo- 
sophise after a fashion which, as we know by the example of 
Justin Martyr, was not that of ancient sages in their approach 
to Christianity. One character has also the courage to imitate 
the “Animula vagula blandula” of Hadrian, and produces 
some terrible verses which begin 

“If you, my Silanus, 
Who think hopelessness heinous.” 
But it would be unfair to lay stress upon the weaknesses of a 
really impressive book, and after all they are only prominent 
in one part of its argument where the writer has been carried 
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away by his own pet theories. The earlier part with its 
development of the contrast between Epictetus and Christianity 
and the latter part in which the truth of the new faith makes | 
itself clear to Silanus are powerful and even dramatic. The | 
characters are all dignified and have the cast of classical | 
antiquity. Even the want of grace in a somewhat blunt and 
careless style gives a certain force to this presentation of the 
paramount interest of the issues of the soul’s life and of the 
power over the affections and the conscience of the appeal of 
Christ. And there is a further interest in the self-revelation of 
Dr. Abbott’s strong and thoughtful character. 


“* History of the English Bible.” By Brooke Foss Westcott. Third 
Edition, revised, by William Aldis Wright. London: 
Macmillan. 1906. 12s. 6d. 

The best justification for a third edition of this book is that 
Westcott himself desired it. No more suitable editor than Mr. 
Aldis Wright could be found. His scholarship is sufficient, and 
his knowledge of the English versions of the Bible is exceptional. 
Moreover the work was undertaken at the request of the author 
himself. “It will be a very great pleasure to me”, the Bishop 
wrote to Mr. Aldis Wright, “if you undertake a new edition 
of The History of the English Bible. A conversation with you 
after a lecture I gave at Cambridge on the question led me to 
write it. What then can be more appropriate than that you 
should complete it?” The purpose of the book was to trace 
the history of the Bible in English from the beginning of 
Wycliffe’s work to the completion of the Authorised Version in 
1611. The cause of it seems to have been Bishop Westcott’s 
distress at the mistakes of others. “When writers like Mr. 
Hallam and Mr. Froude misrepresent every significant feature 
in an important episode of literary history, it seems necessary 
to raise some protest.” The third edition leaves the plan 
of the book—and much else—wholly unchanged. The ancient | 
spelling has been restored in the quotations from early English 
versions, the different editions of each version have been 
noted for the first time, and the general system of reference to 
authorities has been made more accurate. Some appendices 
have also been added. Great pains have been taken to ensure 
accuracy—a difficult matter in an inquiry of so wide a range. 
It is worth while, for, though many books on the same subject 
have appeared since the last edition of this work, few have 
covered the whole ground, or have even attempted so tho- 
rough an investigation into the composite character of the 
great version which for three centuries has influenced the 
English language and left its mark upon the character of the 
English people. 


‘Village Sermons.” By Brooke Foss Westcott. London: 
Macmillan. 1906. 

Previous to 1882 the Rectory of Somersham was annexed to 
the Regius Professorship of Divinity at Cambridge. It was a 
very bad arrangement, but it worked well in this respect—it 
brought the somewhat mystic genius of Brooke Foss Westcott 
anto contact with village life, and helped to give practical 
value to that high scholarship and spiritual intuition which, to 
most people, sum up Westcott’s attainments. These sermons 
were nearly all preached to the Somersham villagers while 
Westcott was their rector. A few were written in the earlier 
years of his life, some for Harrow School Chapel, and were 
afterwards adapted for parochial use. They are for the most 
part direct, simple, suggestive sermons, full of fact and 
thought rather than of exhortation. The subjects are arranged 
in the order of the Church seasons, and include such special 
occasions as choral and harvest festivals. The first two 
Christmas sermons are specially good. The Bishop recognises 
that on such a day the festival itself is the great sermon and that 
words should be simple and few. To read these sermons is to 
regret that he was often too busy to write out village sermons 
at length, and that the only remains of many that he preached 
are a few careful notes written on odd half-sheets of note- 

r. The Rector of Crayke has done well not to allow his 
ther’s village sermons to be lost. 


“Wesley and his Century.” By W. H. Fitchett. London: Smith, 
Elder. 1906. 6s. net. 

This is a pretentious and vulgar work, in which the author 
patronises Wesley, the eighteenth century and the English 
Church in the style of the cheapest provincial journalism. His 
verbosity is astonishing, and so is the number of his notes of 
exclamation. He has collected a large amount of information, 
more or less relevant, but has taken no trouble to impart it 
accurately or to maintain consistency. On one page we find 
the school in which Wesley was reared described as the purely 
mechanical religion of a prim High Churchman ; we turn over 
a few leaves and find that he was bred in “an atmosphere 
charged with prayer as with the fragrance of an ever-burning 
incense”. ‘This thoughtlessness is characteristic of the whole | 
work ; the writer is the slave of phrases, and of phrases so 
monotonous in their tawdriness that it is impossible to read 
him with patience. But he is not content with lofty flights ; 
he must also be humorous, and his humour is borrowed from 
Dickens at his worst. Wesley’s father, for instance, is never 


named without a mention of his small stature ; Mr. Fitchett 
-knows the arts by which a titter is raised at a penny reading. , 


And the matter is worthy of the style. The whole is a misre- 
presentation. The writer has collected information and coined 
phrases to decorate a conventional figure and to depreciate a 
variety of the Christian life to which Wesley until the end of 
his days was indebted for what was truest and most effectual 
in his teaching. But Mr. Fitchett is incapable of seeing this, 
and equally incapable of measuring the relative importance of 
the men and the movements with which he deals. If it were 
not for his invincible ignorance, we could only attribute his 
extravagance of praise and blame to sheer impudence. But he 
is thoughtless and intoxicated by rhetoric, and doubtless his 
position as “ Principal of the Methodist Ladies’ College” at 
Melbourne is demoralising to a person of his temperament. 
An attentive and apparently docile audience must encourage 
his flights ; but unless his pupils are very unlike the High 
School girls of England he is ridiculed behind his back. 


‘*Stoic and Christian in the Second Century: By L. Alston. 
London: Longmans. 1906. 3s. net. 

The comparison of Stoic with Christian ethical teaching is 
such an interesting study that we wonder more books are not 
written upon it. The resemblances are less striking than the 
differences ; and the more we grasp the spirit of Roman 
stoicism the more we see its fundamental distinction from that 
of Christianity ; it was essentially selfish though the selfish- 
ness was dignified and very far removed from self-indulgence. 
Mr. Alston quotes liberally, but with good power of selection, 
both from Marcus Aurelius and from the Apostolic Fathers ; 
and his book is especially valuable in the clearness with which 
he presents the difference in spirit and in views between the 
Stoic and Christian systems. Inthe second century neither 
had influenced the other ; but towards the end of the fourth 


| Stoicism had very considerably influenced Christian teaching, 


and we hope that Mr. Alston may give us a further discussion 
on the relations of the two in the time of S. Ambrose. 


_ ‘For this Week’s Books see page 28, 


The Largest and Most Magnificent 
Hotel in Europe. 


EXTRACT FROM TARIFF. 
BEDROOMS. 


Single ..._.... From 5/— per day | No Charge for 

Double ... Light or 

Suite of Rooms Attendance. 

BREAKFAST. 

Table d’Héte Room (Indian Floor), 2/6, 3/-, & 3/6 
LUNCH. 

Table d’Héte Room (Indian Floor) .. ..«. 3/6 
DINNER. 


Table d’Héte Room (Indian Floor) ... «+ 5/- 


IN RESTAURANT. 
Déjeuner, §|-; Diner, 7/6 and 10/6; Souper, or 
la carte. | 
ORCHESTRA AT ALL MEALS, 
ON SUNDAYS VOCAL CONCERT AFTER DINNER. 


The only first-class Hotel in London with a Garage 
on the Premises. Free Garage for Visitors’ Cars. 
Nominal Charge for Cleaning. All Accessories in 
Stock. Full Hotel and Motor Tariff on application. 
Illustrated Booklet giving full iculars of Tariff, post free from 
HE MANAGER. 


4 Tel. Address : “ Tel. No. 4,882 


BROOKLANDS AUTOMOBILE RACING 
CLUB. 
Nomination Circulars, Entry Forms, and Racing Rules can be 
obtained on application from the 
SECRETARY OF THE BROOKLANDS AUTOMOBILE RACING CLUB, 
Carlton House, Regent Street, London, S.W. 
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BUCHANAN: 
Seoren WHISKIES - 


AND 


“SPECIAL 


(RED SEAL) 
IN UNIVERSAL DEMAND 


59 ‘*Lancet”’? and ‘ British Medical 
G B Journal’? Analyses and Medical 
Opinions post free. 


DIABETES 
WHISKY 


Cartage paid. 


for Rheumatism & 
OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


GEORCE BACK & CO., 13 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, 


Tetecrams : “ DIABETES, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE : 2838 LONDON WALL. 


EPPS’ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


You will find it the 
very Cocoa you want. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND CENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Neary Opposite Bonp Street.) 


INVENTORS OF THE 


“Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The “ Sans-Pxis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode 7 washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
© ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 

Makers of Drawers witb Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES cCuT.” 


For Kidney | 


LANE THEATRE 
Managing Director, Arthur Collins. 
TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30, 
SINDBAD. 


Walter Passmore, Harry Randall, Harry Fragson, Fred Emney, Arthur Conquest >. 
Queenie Leighton and Marie George. 


ROYAL, 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


Notice to Shareholders. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TWELFTH ANNUAL 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS for the year 
ending 31st DECEMBER, 1906, will be held in the Board Room, The Corner House, 

ohannesburg, on WEDNESDAY, 2oth MARCH, 1907, at 11 A.M., for the following 
usiness :— 

(x) To receive and consider the Balance-sheet sgt Profit and Loss Account 
for the year ending 31st December, 1906, and the Reports of the- 
Directors and Auditors. 

(2) To elect two Directors S the place of Messrs. S. Neumann cand L. 
Reyersbach, who retire by rotation in accordance with the provisions of 
the Company's Articles of Association, but are eligible, and offer them- 
selves for re-election. 

(5) To elect Auditors in the place of Messrs. C. L. Andersson & Co. and 
Mr. Thomas Douglas, who retire, but are eligible for re-election, and to 
fix their remuneration for the past audit. 

(4) To transact general business. 

The Transfer Books of the Company wil! be closed from the 2oth to the 
26th MARCH, 1907, both days inclusive. 

HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER (5s. Shares) wishing 
to be represented at the Meeting must deposit their Share Warrants, or may at 
their option produce same, at the places and within the times following :— 

a) = the Head Office of the Com aeeey in ous at least twenty-four 
ours before the time a: aon for the holding of the Meeting. 

(b) A the London Office of the Company, 1 London Wall Buildings, London 

Wall, E.C., at least thirty days before the date appointed for the holding 
of the Meeting. 

(c) At the Compagnie Francaise de Mines d'Or et de l'Afrique du Sud, 
20 Rue Taitbout, Paris, at least thirty days before the date appointed 
for the holding of the a 

Upon such production or deposit. a Certificate with Proxy Form will be issued, 
— which such Bearer Warrant Holders may attend the Meeting either in person 
or by proxy. 


THE “STRAND” 
Winter metering. MOTOR COAT 


Guaranteed Genuine Irish Frieze. 
Leather-lined throughout (including sleeves). 
Special Ventilation device under arms. 
Wind-proof Cuffs. 
Extended Lapels, affording complete double pro- 
tection for chest. 
Ready access to Inner Pockets, &c., without 
unbuttoning. 
By an ingenious and original device, which dispenses with shoulder 
seams, the weight of the Coat is so evenly distributed over the neck 
and shoulders as to be inappreciable. 


PRICE 5S GUINEAS “ only 
Sole Makers—J. & H. ELLIS, 201 Strand, London, W.C. 


MADE 
WITH AN IDEA 


JOHN J. M. BULT 


Frock and Dress Coat 
Specialist 
may be relied upon to give the very 
best valuein TAILORING. 
His reputation has been obtained as 
a result of years of patient study 
and painstaking care of the require- 
ments of his Clients. The gar- 
ments made by him have an 
“ idea” introduced into each— 
close personal attention, to the 
graceful lines of each 
improving the fit and style and 
giving individuality. High 
Prices are not 
owing to Mr. BULT’S 
Cash business ths best 
value is offered. 


Lounge Suits from 55/- 
Dress Suits ... 4, 84/- 
Rainproof Overcoats ,, 63/- 


An application for patterns 
will have immediate response, 


140, FENCHURCH ST., E.C. 
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THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


For JANUARY 


Commences a New Volume, and contains Contributions by 


The Rt. Hon. LORD STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. The Education 
Bill of 1906, and the Future of Popular Education. 

ALFRED NAQUET (Ancien Sénateur, Ancien Député). Entente— 
English or German ? 

WILFRID WARD (Fditor, Dud/in Review). The Pope and France. 

AMEER ALI, C.1.E. (late a Judge of H.M.'s High Court of Judicature 
in Bengal). Afghanistan and its Ruler. 

H.H. the RAJA |. RAJGAN OF KAPURTHALA, K.C.S.I. The 
Education of Indian Princes. 

GEORGE McCRAE, M.P. (Member of the Select Committee). The 
Evolution of the Income Tax. 

REGINALD NEWTON WEEKES. The Curse of Machinery. 

BASIL DE SELINCOURT. Giotto in Modern Life. 

E. N. BENNETT, M.P. “A Temperance Town.” 

G. W. BULMAN, B.Sc. Bees and Blue Flowers. 

JOHN C. MEDD. Agricultural Education in the United 
Kingdom. 

G. WILLETT VAN NEST. Divorce in the United States. 

Cc. B. WHEELER. Miltons “Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce.” 

DOMINICK DALY. “La Jeune Captive.” 

Lieut.-Colonel ALSAGER POLLOCK. The ‘Spectator’ 
Experimental Company. 

HARTLEY WITHERS. “Window Dressing” in the Money 
Market. 

HERBERT PAUL, M.P. The Influence of Catullius. 


Lonvon: SPOTTISWOODE & CO. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C. 


Caginecr 
NOW READY, post free 43d. NEW YEAR’S NUMBER, 


JANUARY 5, 1907. 
ConTents : 
BERLIN ARCHITECTURE, 42 pages (13 in. by 17 in.) of fine views of Berlin 
Architecture, together with a descriptive article. 

“The Stairs of Time,” from a drawing by the Editor; also the commence- 
ment of a series of articles (Student's Column) on “ Electric Lighting and 
Heating,” accompanied by other interesting matter both literary and 
artistic. 

The above, enclosed in an illuminated cover of extra substance, will form a 
sumptuous New Year's number. 


Lonpon: Tue PusiisHer or “ Tak Buiter,” 4 CATHERINE Srreet, W.C. 
The question of the hour 


4/6 net. is the struggle between 4/6 net. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 
READ 


FRANCE IN 1802 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS. Edited by LADY SYKES. 


W. HEINEMANN, 21 BEepFrorpD STREET, STRAND. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


BY W. DALTON. 


Bound in white cloth with gold cards, ‘* SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE is 


A GIFT BOOK FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS. 


The book is also bound in green cloth, so that pur- 
chasers may make their choice. 


Of all Booksellers, 5/- net. Direct from the Office, 5/8 post free. 


33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Ze d. s. d. 
Half Year ... eco 8 woo OFF 2 
Quarter Year wm Oe 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
CLassics 


A Last Ramble in the Classics (Hugh E. Platt). Oxford: Blackwell. 

35. 6d. net. 
FICTION 

Pauvre Petit Frédy ! (par Mme. Charlotte Chabrier-Rieder). Paris: 
Hachette. 3/7. 50. 

A Sporting Squatter (Nat Gould). Long. 2s. 

The Offenders (J. E. Carter), 6s. ; The Joy of Hell (Eve Lynn), 6s. ; 
The Gipsies’ Queen (Gerald Sandford), 3s. 6¢.; The Weird 0” 
It (Clive Pemberton), 3s. 6¢. Drane. 

The Duke’s Dilemma (Sir William Magnay Bart.) ; The Penniless 
Millionaire (David Christie Murray); Izelle of the Dunes 
(C. Guise Mitford). Long. 6s. each. 


HIsTrory 


Medieval London. Vol. II.: Ecclesiastical (Sir Walter Besant). 
Black. 30s. net. 

Lulworth and its Neighbourhood (M. F. Heathcote). Winchester : 
Warren and Son. 

Law 

Addison’s Law of Torts (Eighth Edition edited by William E. Gordon 
and W. Hussey Griffith). Stevens and Sons Ltd. 38s. 

Accounts of Executors and Trustees (Pretor W. Chandler. 2 vols.). 
Butterworth. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 

Histoire Socialiste: La République de 1848 (par Georges Renard). 
Paris: Jules Rouff et Cie. 5/7. 

Psychology Applied to Legal Evidence (G. F, Arnold). Thacker. 
Its. 6d. net. 

On the Importance of Larval Characters in the Classification of 
Mosquitoes (Captain S. R. Christophers). Calcutta : At the Office 
of the Superintendent of Government Printing. 8 annas (9d.) 

TRAVEL 


Wayside India (Maud Power). Simpkin, Marshall. 21s. 
The Tourist’s India (Eustace Reynolds-Ball). Sonnenschein. 10s. 6d, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Desiderio: a Drama in Three Acts (Maurice Baring). Simpkin, 
Marshall. 35. net. 

English Costume (Dion Clayton Calthrop. Black. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Fables and Fancies (Richard Gillham Thomsett). Drane. 35. 6d. 

Jonathan Upglade (Wilfrid Earl Chase). Madison, Wisconsin : 
Ch 


Georgian). 


ase. 
La Comédie-Frangaise: Histoire de la Maison de Moliére (par 
Frédéric Loliée). Paris: Lucien Laveur. 120/7. 
Old-Age Pensions and the Aged Poor (Charles Booth). Macmillan. 
2s. net. 
Politics and Disease (A. Goff and J. H. Levy). King. 35. 6d. net. 
Society in the Country House (T. H. S. Escott). Unwin. 16s. 
Visitation of England and Wales (Edited by Frederick Arthur Crisp, 
Vol. XIIL.). Privately printed. 215. net. 
Whist, Progressive, The A BC of (Frank Spencer). Drane. Is. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY :—The Connoisseur, Is. ; 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/r. ; Mercure de France, 1/7. 50; 
La Revue, 1 fr. 50; Deutsche Rundschau, 3. ; The Nineteenth 
Century, 2s. 62. ; The Contemporary, 2s. 6d. ; The Independent, 
2s. 6d. ; The Monthly, 2s. 6¢.; The Fortnightly, 2s. 6d. ; The 
National, 2s. 6d. ; Blackwood’s, 2s. 6d. ; Macmillan’s Magazine, 
6d.; The Empire Review, Is.; The Art Journal, Is. 6a. net ; 
The Treasury, 6a. ; The Organiser, 6¢. ; The Musical Times, 4d. ; 
The Grand Magazine, 43¢. ; The Strand, 6¢.; The Churchman, 
6d. ; The Antiquary, 6a. ; The Scrap Book, 6¢. ; The Hibbert 
Journal, 2s. 6¢. ; The Century Illustrated, 1s. 4d. ; L’Art et les 
Artistes, 1/7. 50; The Yachting Monthly, 1s. net; Current 
Literature, 25¢. ; The North American Review (December 31), 
Is.; The Busy Man’s Magazine, 20c.; The United Service 
Magazine, 2s. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


NV ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
4 will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, January 14, and three following days, at One 
o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including a selected portion 
of the Library of His Honour the ate Jace Cooke, comprising valuable and 
interesting works in various branches of literature, works of modern English 
Classic Authors, Byron, Browning, Coleridge, Dickens, Charles Lamb, Shelley, 
Stevenson, Thackeray, &c. The Library of the late John Toplis, Esq. (of 
Nottingham), comprising valuable Topographical Works, including a fine Collec- 
tion of Works relating to Nottingbam, extra illustrated Works, Books illustrated by 
Cruikshank, a Collection of Books on Angling, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, January 21, and following day, at One o'clock 
precisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, 
including Letters of Samuel Richardson, Mrs. Mary Robinson (Perdita), Edmund 


Kean, H. K. White, Mrs. Piozzi, Joseph Hume, Thomas Bewick, Mrs. Siddons, 
Madame D’Arblay, James Boswell, Rev. John Wesley, &c. ; a Series of Letters 
of Lord nna ; Documents signed by N m. Henri II., Henri IIL, 
Louis XVI., Charles X., Voltaire, &c. ; Letters of is X1V., Henri III, Marie 
Antoinette, Charles II., James Stuart (the Old Pretender), George IV., William IV. 
een Victoria, &c.; and a most Interesting Series of Twenty-five Letters 
- Johnson to Mrs. Piozzi, and Five Quarto Albums filled with Original Verse, 
, Bons Mots, &c., in the Autograph of Mrs. Piozzi. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S LIST. 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO FANCY DRESS BALLS. 


COSTUME : 
Fanciful, Historical and Theatrical, 
Compiled by Mrs. ARIA. 


With 16 Coloured Plates, and many other Illustrations in the Text, 
by PERCY ANDERSON. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


ON MUNICIPAL AND NATIONAL 
TRADING. 


By the Right I Hon. Lord AVEBURY. 


8vo. 5s net. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS AND THE 
AGED POOR. 


A Proposal by the Right Hon. CHARLES BOOTH, F.R.S. 
Reissue. 8vo. half parchment, 2s. net. 

ConTENTS.—Preface ; I. CONDITION : Numbers and Distribution 
of the Old—Condition in Town and Country Districts—Proportion in 
receipt of Parish Relief—Effect of advancing years on Pauperism— 
Claims of the Old to special consideration—Treatment of the Old 
under the Poor Law. II. PRoposaLs: Reforms of the Poor Law— 
Encouragement of Savings by Bonus or Deferred Annuities—The 
Endowment of Old 


THE CENTURY ‘MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The JANUARY Number contains : 
THE ANCIENT IRISH SAGAS. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
THE CATHEDRAL AT CHARTRES. By ELiIzasetH Rosins 
PENNELL. Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
RUNNING WATER—VI. By A. E. W. Mason. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., Lonpon. 


4A NOTE OF WARNING :— 


IF YOU WANT TO BE SUCCESSFUL 
IN THE YEAR 1907 YOU MUST KEEP 
YOURSELF POSTED WITH THE LATEST 
tNFORMATION ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
TO ENABLE YOU TO DO THIS THE 
PROPRIETORS HAVE AT GREAT EX- 
PENSE REVISED FULLY AND BROUGHT 
UP TO DATE IN EVERY WAY WHAT 
{S UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 
THE INDISPENSABLE ANNUAL REFER- 
ENCE VOLUME—HAZELL’S ANNUAL, 
Published at 3s. 6d.—START THE NEW 
YEAR WELL BY OBTAINING YOUR 
COPY AT ONCE, OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
AND NEWSAGENTS. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, E.C. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


QUEEN AND CARDINAL. 
A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND COMPANIONS OF 
ANNE OF AUSTRIA, AND OF HER RELATIONS WITH 
CARDINAL MAZARIN. By Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT, 
Author of Mother of Czars, &c. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


ABBOTS VERNEY. 
A New Novel. By Miss R. MACAULAY. 6s. 
“‘A remarkable novel...... It is finely written. The style is crisp, brilliant, and 
pointed. There is not a superfluous paragraph, line, or phrase. ‘he work will 
make its mark.”—Scotsman. 


SPRINGTIME. 


A New Novel. By H. _ BAILEY, Author of ‘‘Beaujeu.” 6s. 


THE BATTLE OF TSU-SHIMA. 
BETWEEN THE JAPANESE AND RUSSIAN FLEETS, 
FOUGHT ON THE 27TH MAY, 1905. By Captain 
VLADIMIR SEMENOFF (One of the Survivors). Trans- 
lated by Captain A. B. Linpsay. With a Preface by Sir 
GEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Tt is one of the most thrilling and touching records of naval warfare that we 
have ever read." — Westminster Gazet 


BEFORE PORT ARTHUR 


IN A DESTROYER. 
THE PERSONAL DIARY OF A JAPANESE NAVAL 
OFFICER. Translated from the Spanish Edition by Captain 
R. GRANT, D.S.O., Rifle Brigade. With Map and Illus- 
trations. Square demy 8vo. gs. net. 


THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT 


AND THE MASSACRES. 
A PAGE OF THE, RUSSIAN COUNTER-REVOLU- 
TION. By E. SEMENOFF. Authorised Translation from 
the Frm with an Introduction by LucIEN WoLr. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


LICENSING AND TEMPERANCE IN 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, AND DENMARK. 


By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of ‘**The Transition in 
Agriculture,” ‘* Railways and their Rates,” &c. Large crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY. 


‘THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 


JANUARY. 2s. 6d. 

THE INTELLECTUAL®CONDITION OF THE LABOUR PARTY—Concluding Article— 
W, H. MALLOCK. 

NATIONAL TRAINING AND A NATIONAL ARMY — Z ieut.-Col. ALSAGER 
POLLOCK. 

CANADA, UNDER WHAT FLAC ?—C. 

THE SEVEN TRAVELLERS IN THE TREASURE-BOAT—I!lustrated —Z. BEATRICE 
THOMPSON. 

TEMPERANCE ANO THE STATUTE BOOK—ZX WILLIAMS. 

GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY 81 and 82.—G. S. STR 

JANE, DUCHESS OF COUNTESS DE LA WARR. 

JOHANNES BRAHMS, 1833-1897 -4. £. KELTON. 

“LA PETITE FLEUR BLEUE DE ‘ FELICITE PARFAITE”—A REVERIE— 
FLORENCE HA} 

J. A. FROUDE—4LGERNO ECIL 

THE OPPORTUNITY OF LITERARY ANCIS DUCKWORTH. 

FRANCE AND THE POPE’S MOVE—Z4AURENCE /ERROLD. 

THE yoo UNFAILING—A SONG Fuk CHRISTMAS DAY—S. GERTRUDE 


RD. 

ON THE LINE. 
THE LONELY LADY OF CGROSVENOR 
HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Bal. Weekly. 


SQUARE (Chapters XX.-XXI.) —J/rs. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
SPECIAL ARTICLE THIS WEEK: 


STUDIES IN COLONIAL POSSIBILITIES : 
Ill. AUSTRALIA as a FIELD for COLONISATION. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


Orrices: 6 BELL’s Buitpincs, Lonpon, E.C. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKABLLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN yo op THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
ND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of out Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.c., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


SPECIAL BOOK OFFERS. 
GLAISHER’S SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE FOR JANUARY 
NOW RE 


LATEST PURCHASES AND LOWEST PRICES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 

Also a New Feat extended and much improved Catalogue of POPULAR 
CURRENT LITER! ATURE, STANDARD BOOKS, HANDY REPRINTS, 
the BEST FICTION, &c. &c. All Lists free on application. 


BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOCKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 1387 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted Ao Arran and Ca AH the New and 
Standard . Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for for Preseats. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


Telegraphic Address: Codes : Unicope and A B C. 


EDUCATION. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 
43 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
Vice-President : Sin Epwarp J. Poynter, P.R.A. 
Loca! Scholarships, £100, £60. Local King’s Gold Medal. Day and Evening. 
Classes. Terms from date of entrance. Prospectuses. 
Louisa Gann, Superintendent and Secretary. 


3 XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 
~ University) prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 
include London Matriculation (rst Division), Cambridge Senior (Honours), and 
tst Class College of Moderate terms.—P. APPERFIELD, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, 


EARN HOUSE, 


15 FatrFAx Roap, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—Pupils received Daily or as Boarders. Individual Instruction. 
English to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Hower, M.A. Cantab. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 
N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. moderate fees for 
Modern janguages, —, and papsedate teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord's 
ticket. 2nd and 7th Scholarships, Winchester ; 1st 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and rst ‘Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus. 


ARGATE.—CLIFTONVILLE.—Miss Galloway (Newnham) offers- 
thorough modern education based on definite Church principles. Sanitary 


Ts ALFRED BEURDELEY COLLECTION 
Of RARE OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN 
Will now be ON VIEW DAILY until January 3:, 
At the RENAISSANCE GALLERIES. 
T. J. Larkin, 104 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information of charge. Replies received. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenve, Lonvon. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W 


PPP PDA INI 


P. P. & C Oo. CONSERVICE new CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


oO. FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
ALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACH HEE, 
CALCUTT A, CEYLON. STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMAN 1A, a1 and New Zealand. 


| Modern Education. 


arrang excellent. Moderate inclusive terms.—Brondesbury House, Eastern 
Esplanade. 


ARGATE. — Drydenbank, 


School for Girls. ‘Lhorough education. 


ERNE BAY.—NeEw CoLieGe.—6o boarders. Pro- 
fessional, Commercial, and Engineering sides. Separate bedrooms. Work-: 
shops and laboratories. Excellent grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.— Boys’ Pre- 
paratory School. Headmaster, G. H. Groves (late Assistant-master 
University College School, London). 


\ JORTHING.—St. 


Cliftonville. — Home 


Excellent references. 


John’s Preparatory School. 

Gentlemen's sons, 5-14. Sea-front. Scientific modern teaching. Soundest 

rounding. Very successful Public Schools, Navy, &c. Individual home care. 
Languages. Games, gy:nnasium, sea-baths.—PRINC#PAL. 


® . GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all WOOL. 
WICH.—July, 1903 + C. Wilson (first trial from here). 
November, 1903: H. Wilson (Oxon., first trial) July, 1905: H. 
(Somerset L.I.) (qualified first trial). SANDHURST.—July, 1906: J. M. Neel 
ham (first trial from here). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 
19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 


WHEELER, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi-- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
Ealing, W.—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH.— 
Enlarged buildings, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides. 
Preparation for allexams. Terms very reasonable. The school is situated in one- 
of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 
able elevation, and enjoying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, clear and bracing. 
Report, prospectus, and references from SECRETARY. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, HAverstock. 
Hitt, Hampsteav.—Recogd. by B. of E.—Modern Education. Music 
and Languages. Large grounds. Bracing air. Moderate fees.—Apply, 

the Misses Hotmes. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
(Manuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Special care of delicate boys. A few taken at reduced fees. Thorough 
Medical and other references. 


P. CHEAP PLEASURE and 

. OUND THE WOR RS. or Particulars 

venu: 


COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


Tue Best Known 


REMEDY FOR The most Valuable Remedy ever 


| 
| discovered. 
COUCHS, COLDS, NEURALGIA, in 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. TOOTHACHE, COUT, 
Acts like a charm in RHEUMATISM. 


Convincing Medical | 


Diarrhea, Cholera, and 
h Bot 
Dysentery. Or th, & 4/6. 
To avoid disappointment insist on having 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chliorodyne. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
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BATS EASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 


Schoo! for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough education. Good references. 


HANTRY, near FROME.—SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
Established ofp. On the Mendips. Modern Education. Music and 
Languages special features. Fees, 48-54 guineas.—Principal, Miss SEN10r. 


OMERSET.—Co.tiece House, BRIDGWATER. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education, Thorough 

reparation for all Exams. Every comfort. Terms moderate.—Principal, Miss. 
L. Everpe LL.A. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Bracing Down 


air. Thorough Education. Large grounds. Terms moderate. Entire 
charge of Colonial Pupils.—‘‘ Camacua,” Westsury, WILTs. 
HOUSE, 


Wes -SUPER-MARE. — ALTON 
MONTPELIER.-High-class Home School for Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Tennis, ay and Swimming. Entire charge of children from India and 

Colonies.— Principal, Mrs. HoLsourxe. 
High- 


PHILL HOUSE, — 

class Home School for GIRLS of good social position. Healthily situated 
ee English and Foreign Teachers.—Principals : Miss Jackson 
and Miss 


Boarding Schoot 
for GIRLS.—Thorough Education. Music a Speciality. Moderate terms. 
Misses Stock woop Hote. 


OMERSET.— HARTROWE MANOR, near 

TAUNTON.—Regv. W. Sweet Escort, M.A., having a son contin for 

Oxford, will be glad to receive one or two gentlemen as companion pupils. Free 
stabling and shooting. 


T. WINIFRED’S, Cuirton, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised) Home Schoo! for the Daughters of Gentlepeople. 
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HE FAERY YEAR. 


By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. 


“It is precisely the idea of a faery procession that 
he conveys to us; something without beginning or 
‘end; beautiful, curious, delicate, but a little remote 
from our humanity.”—Dazly Mazi. 


‘‘Does not strive for fine writing, his facts are 
more eloquent than his prose. And yet......there are 
passages in the book sublimely eloquent and pages of 


true poetry.”— Tribune. 


‘“‘The subtle delicacy of expression which cha- 
racterises some of these studies is of supreme literary 
merit......gems of colour and detail......the spirit of the 
thing pourtrayed lives.” —Dazly Express. 


“A banquet of the best.” —Morning Post. 


ALSTON RIVERS, LIMITED, Fitzalan House, 
Arundel Street, Strand. 


RHODESIA EXPLORATION 
COMPANY. 


Tue twelfth ordinary general meeting of the Rhodesia Exploration and Develop- 
ment Company, Limited, was held on Thursday, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C., Mr. John Seear presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. James William Clark) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, in calling attention to the principal items in the balance-sheet, 
said the reduction of their contingent liability for 34 per cent. of the debenture 
interest of the Ayrshire Gold Mine and Lomagunda Railway Company, Limited, 
had b a fait pli. They were now only liable for somewhat less than 
half of their former commitment. With regard to the profit and loss account, their 
profits realised on shares sold during the year were £12,713, against £80,906 in the 
previous year. The net result was a profit for the year of £9,966, which, added 
to the amount brought forward, made a total of £114,209. This was so far satis- 
factory, but the board, having in mind the depression which had prevailed during 
the year in all classes of South African investments, had thought it wise to write 
down all the Company’s holdings which were at all doubtful, and, as far as neces- 
sary, to take advantage of the large profit balance in hand by making provision 
against any future or possible contingencies by setting aside an estimated deprecia- 
tion of £110,213, which, however, did not mean a realised loss except so far as the 
421,086 balance of the Revue loan, which they had written off. When better 
times arrived—and he did not think they would have to wait long—the beneficial 
results of their policy would be seen. Regarding their land, there was nothing 
fresh to record ; but the British South Africa Company were shortly expected to 
throw the country open again to the movement of cattle, and a demand for 
land for cattle-ranching and agricultural purposes was expected. An improve- 
ment must then arise in values, which would enable the Company to 
turn some of their ground to account, and it would also bring with it 
an improvement in the value of town sites. A limited amount of work had been 
done upon the mining claims during the year, and a number of their claims had 
been let on tribute. They owned an interest, not shown in the report, in conjunc- 
tion with the Consolidated African Copper Trust, in 190 claims in North-Western 
Rhodesia, these being the result of a small prospecting expedition which had been 
sent in anticipation of the throwing open of that part of Rhodesia. It was not 
possible to give any idea of their value at present. Disappointment {had been 
keenly felt at the result of the year, both from their own point of view and that of 
business all round. The South African share market had never shown signs of per- 
manent revival. Now that everything was known in connection with the Transvaal 
Constitution, markets should improve. When they looked at Rhodesia alone they 
found indications of improvement. The gold output had this year, to the end of 

ber, reached the record figure of 505,655 oz., or 95,€19 oz. more 


MILITARY COLLEGE, RICHMOND, SURREY 


(Inspected by the University of London). 
CAPTAIN H. F. TRIPPEL and Staff prepare for all Army 


and other Examinations at 


ONSLOW HALL. 
RECENT SUCCESSES. 


October 1905 to October 1906. ! July 1904 to October 1905. 


* Qualified for Royal Artillery. 


Regulati 
ned WOOLWICH. 
18th.. C. H. Lemmon. 
rsthee +» H. Smithson. 43rd. S. M. Noakes. 
zoth.. .. Buckingham. 40th... Y.A.H. Taylor. 
50th.. B. F. Rhodes. soth.. H.G. Worsley. 
SANDHURST. SANDHURST. 
C. N. Chadwick Sth.. G. H. MacCaw. 
+. G, I. Carmichael. rith.. .. A. G. Saulez. 
2sth.. H. F. Slattery 2grd.. R. H. Koster 
32nd +» P. N. Sanderson. A. E. Sanderson. 
érst.. .. M.F. D. Cobbold. 2nd jj S, Hicks. 
gth.. Stanford. th oo . K. D. Evans. 
88th.. .. CG. Buckle. I3ISE + R.G.T. Moody-Ward 
bad "Royal Marines. 
INDIAN POLICE. INDIAN POLIC2Z. 
FIRST H. Lillie SECOND.. W. T. Wickham. 
G. A. Blackburn. =P. W. Barrington Ley. 
L. W. Blakiston. Foote. E. S. Bamford. 
Cc. G. Bowyer- . Law. F. G. J. Berkeley. 
Smijth. D. C. M. Lawrie. | G. b. Bosanquet. 
C. G. Buckle B. L. Jones. G. F. Bowes-Lyon. 
G. 1. Carmichael. . A. Markham. A. F. A Hooper. 
H. H. Clarke. . C. Walker. E. L. Salier. 
M D. Cobbold. *A. O'H. Wright K. P. Wallis. 
W. F. Dawson. G. D. Yeatman G, H, Westbury. 
. C. Wilson. 

MILITIA COMPETITIVE. MILITIA COMPETITIVE. 
THIRD .. O.de Trafford. 3rd... G. K. Archibald. 
3th... .. S. Robinson. éth.. .. G. F. Bowes-Lyon. 
16th.. G. B. Bosanquet. } wath. «+ J. Mallinson. 
zoth . W. U. M. Campbell. | z2th.. (C. K. Aptherpe. 
22nd W.C. Wilson. } 28th. H. Drummond. 
23rd G. H. Westbury. | 39th. L. F. Hepworth. 
24th.. H.H. Clarke. 4gth. W. Grischotti. 
asth.. - A. F. A. Hooper 51st... . T. Hibbert. 
3oth.. T. H. O. Crawley soth.. . F. V. Forster. 
Bist... E. L. Salier. 


to DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 


@pwards of TWO Pee 5 Officers were successfully prepared in subjects 
“D” during the last two years. 


Special preparation -7 Interpreterships in French and German. 


than the entire output for 1905. The output of other metals had also i 

Mining costs were also being steadily reduced. On the question of native labour, 
of which, generally speaking, there was a sufficient supply, it had been arranged to 
“tap” the supply of natives in Northern Rhodesia. This was in order to overcome 
the periodical shortage at the time of year when the natives forsook the mines to 
look after their crops. A report recently issued by the British South Africa Com- 
pany, from Mr. C. D. Wise, an agricultural expert, bore testimony to the very 
favourable prospects of the country. The extension of the railways continued. 
The attractions of the Victoria Falls, on the Zambesi River, had caused 
quite an influx of tourist traffic to that district, and the utilisation of the 
falls for generating and conveying electric power in districts so far afield 
as the Rand must inevitably lead to improved conditions for mining, and 
help the reduction which was steadily being made in working costs. The great 
handicap on the gold-mining industry in Rhodesia was owing to the 30 per cent. 
interest of the Chartered Company. Until the latter removed this incubus by 
satisfying their interest as ground-landlords in some other fashion, such as obtained 
in the Transvaal, where a tax on profits prevailed, new ventures would be difficult 
to float. It was not only on gold that prohibitive terms hindered developments. 
Diamonds had been found in considerable quantities in at least one part 
of the country, but one heard practically nothing of the general 
prospecting of the country for more “finds” of a similar nature, owing 
tothe niggardly terms offered to prospectors and others to search for diamondi- 
ferous ground, mainly arising through a compact entered into years ago by the 
Chartered Company with the De Beers Company. As in the case of gold, so 
again in the case of di ds, the Ch d Company and the De Beers Company 
took no risk in the expenditure necessary to prove the property if it turned out bad, 
while they came in for the lion’s share when anything good had been found. 
Within the last few days the Kaffir Market had been particularly active, 
and he hoped that this was the forerunner of a more favourable view being taken by 
the investing public of South African securities. The Transvaal Constitution 
had evidently given satisfaction to most parties on the other side, and he thought 
that labour from one source or another would be forthcoming. Another point in 
favour of the Transvaal mines was the determination of everyone connected with 
them to reduce the working costs. The most important factor of all, however, was 
the large output of gold of about 25,000,000 oz. for 1906. It had always been a 
debatable point why Rhodesian shares should follow the movement of Transvaal 
shares, but the fact remained that they did so. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was seconded by Dr. Hans Sauer, and 
carried unanimously. 

Dr. Sauer addressed the meeting in strong condemnation of the policy of the 
British South Africa Company in exacting an enesmoes percentage from com- 
panies working in Rhodesia whenever a f proposition ” was discovered 
by them. 

Mr. Dolby suggested that the Chairman should approach the directors of other 
companies working in Rhodesia, with the object of putting pressure on the 
Chartered Company through the Colonial Office, and thus forcing that company 
from the position they had taken up in connexion with the 20 per cent. interest 
exacted by them from the gold-mining industry in Rhodesia. 

The Chairman said that all companies operating in Rhodesia looked upon that 
30 per cent. right as a very onerous condition. He had no doubt that the opinions 

d at that g would not be Jost upon the Chartered Company, and he 
would see that Mr. Dolhy’ $s suggestion was conveyed to that company’s board. 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the proceedings. 
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STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, LOXDON. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. A Reprint of 


the extremely interesting and highly illustrated articles that have appeared in | 
The Bazaar newspaper during the past year. By G.O. WHEELER. Published by | 
subscription, price 6s. 6d., post free. Descriptive Pamphlet will be sent on request. 


ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. A Popular Guide | 


to the Collection of Curios of the Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, Iron, Anglo- | 
Saxon, and Mediaval Times, with a concise Dictio of Terms, &c., used. By | 
Georce Cuincn, F.G.S. Illustrated. In cloth, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


QLD ENGLISH CHURCHES: their Archi-_ 


tecture, Furniture, M v Plate, &c. Second and Enlarged | 
Edition. By Georce Cuincu, F.G.S. Magnificently Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 
Price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. 10d. 


A GUIDE TO THE COINS OF GREAT 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest | 
Period to the Present Time, with their Value. By the late Colonel W. Stewart j 
Tuorsurn. Fourth Edition. Revised and En by H. A. Grugeser, F.S.A. 
With = Plates, illustrating over 362 Coins. In gilt, price ros. 6d., by post 
10S. 


ENGLISH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings of 
Prey Pieces and the Marks used by the different Makers. With some account 
Revised nlarged by Ausrev Gunn, Expert in o} ‘ottery orcelain to 
“The Bazaar.” In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. | 


[LLUSTRATED SPORTING BOOKS. And | 


their Values. A very valuable book to all Owners or Collectors of old Sporting 
sor Prints. Many a valuable old print has been thrown away for want of just | 
such information as this book gives. By J. H. Stater, Author of “ Library 
—— ‘“* Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, price ss., by post 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE. 


Containing a Dictionary of ali the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By 
J. H. Stater. Third Edition. Revised, with an Appendix and Illnstrations, and 
with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s., by pust 15s. sd. 


THE LIBRARY MANUAL. A Guide to 


the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. Sater, Barrister-at-Law. | 
‘nest Sate. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by 
Post 7s. 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING: A Practical 


Manual! for Amateurs and Historical Students, containing omgte information 
on the Selecti Arrang of Autographs, the D. i Forged Speci- 
mens, &c. &c., towhich are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, 
and an extensive Va'uation Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T. 
Scort, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. Incloth gilt, price ss., by post 5s. 4d. 


BRIDGE: Its Whys and Wherefores. The 

Game taught by Aeason instead of by Rule, on the same lar lines as 
*‘ Scientific Whist" and ‘‘ Solo Whist.” By C. J. Metrose. With Illustrative 
Hands in Colours. New and Revised Edition. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by 
post, 3s. rod. ; in half leather, gilt top, price 5s. 6d., by post ss. 7 


MODERN DAIRY-FARMING. A Practical 


Handbook on the Milch Cow and the Profitable Utilisation of Milk. By 
H. L. Puxvey. Illustrated. In cloth, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. 


BOOK OF THE PIG. The Selection, 

_ Breeding, Feeding, and Management of the Pig; the Treatment of its 
Diseases ; The Curing and ing of Hams, Bacon, and other Pork Foods ; and 
other information appertaining to Pork Farming. By Professor James Lona. 
uy, nanan with Portraits of Prize Pigs, Plans of Model Piggeries, &c. New 
and Revised Edition. In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. ce 


PRACTICAL GAME PRESERVING. Con- 


taining the fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and 
Ground Game, and Destroying Vermin; with other Information of Value to the 
Preserver. By W. Carnecie. Illustrated by F. W. Fronawk, M. F. 
Lypon, and others. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 11d. 


PRACTICAL WILDFOWLING: A _ Book 


on Wildfowl and Wildfowl Shooting. New Edition. By W. T. Fatton. | 
In cloth, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


CHOICE FERNS FOR AMATEURS. Their 


Culture in the Open and Under Glass. By Geo. ScHNetper. Numerous 
Tilustrations. In cloth, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 9d. 


QRCHIDS: their Culture and Management. 


By W. Watson (Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew). ew Edition, 
niarged. finest growers 


thoroughly Revised and E. . by Henry J. CHAPMAX, one . 
and judges in the Kingdom. Beautifully Illustrated with 180 Engravings and 20 
Coloured Plates. In demy 8vo. cloth gilt extra, price 25s., by post 25s. 6d. 


BOOK OF BRITISH HAWK MOTHS. A 


Popular and Practical Manual for all Lepidopterists. Copiously illustrated 
in black and white from the Author's own exquisite Drawings from Nature. By , 
W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. | 


BRITISH DRAGONFLIES. 
and Preservation. 


W. J. Lucas, BA. Very fully illustrated with 27 Plates. 
in Colour, and numerous Black and- 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 


1 ADELPHI TERRACE, W.C. 


SOCIETY IN THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Anecdotal Records of Six Centuries. 
By T. H. S. ESCOTT, 
Author of ‘* King Edward and His Court,” &c. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


The object of this book is, by personal instances and by illustrative 
anecdotes, to trace and set forth the country house life of English 
society in its connection with the national movements, social, political, 
philanthropic, artistic, scientific, and literary, from the country gentle- 
men who founded these hospitalities in the fifteenth century to the 
hostesses who have continued and elaborated them at the present day. 


STUDIES IN BIOGRAPHY. 


By Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B., Author of ‘ History of 
England from 1815,” ‘* Life of Lord John Russell,” &c., &c. 
ith Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 15s, net. 


CONTENTS, 

Str Rosert CoBDEN—PRINCE BIs- 
MARCK — BENJAMIN DISRAELI—NAPOLEON III. — Lorp 
DuFFERIN—LORD SHAFTESBURY-—DECISIVE MARRIAGES IN 
ENGLIsH History. 


UGANDA TO KHARTOUM. 


Life and Adventure on the Upper Nile. 


By ALBERT B. LLOYD. 
With a Preface by VICTOR BUXTON. 


With a Map and 81 IIlustrations. Second Impression. Demy 8vo. 
1 net. 


BYRON IN ITALY. 


Edited by ANNA BENNESON McMAHAN. With more than 
60 Illustrations from Photographs. Large Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


This book is copiously illustrated with photographs of scenes made 
famous by the great English poet during his sojourn in Italy. 


BARDS OF THE CAEL AND CALL: 


Examples of the Poetic Literature of Erinn, done into 
English after the Metres and Modes of the Gael. 


By GEORGE SIGERSON, M.D., F.R.U.I. Second Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. Large Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


**T know of no book so full of what is most characteristic in our 
fierce and ionate and, as I believe, very great lyric literature, as 
this book of Dr. Sigerson’s.”—Mr. W. B, YEATs. 


HOW TO KEEP WELL. 


Practical Home Hints on Common Ailments. 
By C. STANFORD KEAD, M.B. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 


THE FACE AND HOW TO READ IT. 


By ANNIE ISABELLA OPPENHEIM, F.B.P.S. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


SIR WALTER RALECH. 


A Drama in Five Acts. 
By H. H. A. CRUSO. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


THE FIRST GREAT NOVEL OF 1907. 


THE SACRIFICE. 
THE SACRIFICE. 


By ALPHONSE COURLANDER, Author of ‘* Seth of the Cross,” 
** The Taskmaster.” 6s. [Jan. 14. 
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